


With scores of brands to choose from, the fact 
is more Americans buy more Cutty Sark than 
any other Scotch Whisky. Cutty Sark is “from 
Scotland’s best Distilleries” and the No. 1 reason 
is in the bottle. Why not try Cutty Sark yourself? 


The RiKkinchem Corporelion. Importer* • Nes York. N. Y. • Oiililled end Bottled in Scotknd* Blended S6 Proof 





tailgate window or rear. . . 


opposite window or near, . . 


THE TERNSTEDT TOUCH LETS YOU MOVE 
EVERY POWER WINDOW-LIKE MAGIC! 

Driving's really a breeze— when you enjoy the ease of Ternstedt power win- 
dows. You adjust all four side windows . . . and the tailgate window . . . with 
just the flick of a switch that's right at your fingertips! There's no awkward 
leaning or stretching, no handle cranking, either. Each passenger has his own 
separate power window control, too. And w'hat a comfort it is to know that you 
can operate any power window and still keep your attention on the road. Try 
this modern kind of magic— it's a wonderfully convenient way to drive! And 
with Ternstedt central-control power windows, you can be sure you're getting 
traditional General Motors quality and value. 


GM TERNSTEDT 

DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 

FOR A DEMONSTRATION SEE VOUR CHEVROLET, PONTIAC. OLOSMOBILE. SUICK OR CADILLAC DEALER 
lUutlrsIKl » published wkly. tTMpKvMrbr TIME lot., *l MD N. MvhiH" *•"«/>. Ch»>r<. ■'>. bOtn.SwsKl cl«Mp*<laff pain al Cnitata. Ill . and al addllianal mailinf »lllc<>. 
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is only 3 V 4 inches 
away 
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Jet there on DELrrA 

and charge your tickets on your American Express Card 
-take a year to pay if you like. 


This Imle c;iril h;is pm Miami and 
53 oihuT Delta cities within easy 
reach. 

Gone is the inconvenience of 
pliinkinL! down a bundle ot cash 
cvcr\ time \ou want to tiv (lonc is 
the red tape of credit checks. 

With the American I'sprcss I .ird. 
you can charce tickets in scci>nds on 
DcUa and bS other airhnes IK in” 


almost cvcrvwhere in the world. 

Just show sour card and sij*n \oiir 
name. 

Pay for \oiir airline tickets on 
your next .American Kxpress bill. 

Or lake a year to pay. Unlike other 
credit plans, the American F.xpress 
service charge is down to earth. The 
box on the ri”ht shows how much 
sou iielUalts save. 


12-MONTH CHARGE PER $100 OF TICKETS 

American Express 
plan 

$6.00 (Averages 

50c a month) 

Another major 
credit card p/an 

More than 
$9.50 


AMERICAfM EXPRESS 

The Company For People tMho Travel 



Vaseline 


is he i>lul?ic)g? 


Does he really have them? 


Can't chonco it. Fold. 


The man who knows how to take care of himself 
uses Vaseline Hair roiiic. 







Keds Mainsails were 
designed to grip the slip- 
pery decks of racing yachts. 

But why do so many landlubbers 
insist on wearing them? Because of the ' 

Mainsail’s rugged good looks and 
incredible comfort. With deep zigzag 

cut out soles for sure grip. Shock-proof arch 
cushions and pull-proof eyelets. In White, 
Navy, Chino, Green, or Faded Blue— it’ll 
be your favorite shoe on or off the r ' 
decks. Regular oxford or slipon. 
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Sports iLLCSTRAno. publisbed 
weekly, except one iuue al year 
end, by Time Inc., 540 N. Michi- 
lan Ave.,ChtcaKO. 111. 60611; prin- 
cipal olTiceKuckefcller Center, New 
York. N.Y. IQO'O; James A, Linen, 
President; D. W. BrumbuuKh, 
Treasurer; Bernard Barnes. Secre- 
tary. Sccond^lass postage paid 
at Chicago, III. and at additional 
mailing oIIk'cs. Aulhorired as 
second-class mail by the Post OAice 
Department, Ottawa. Canada and 
for payment of postage in cash. 
U.S, and Canadian subscriptions 
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anywhere in the world 56 a year, all 
other 510 a year. 
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Next week 

MADMEN OF THE DEEP, the 
ocean powerhoac racers are 
heading oxer the waxes from 
Miami to Nassau once more. 
Hugh Whall xxill b« on hand 
to xxuich them sink or swim. 

A TROTTING TRADEMARK 
is the tan gabardine suit that 
Ociaxc Blake hasxxornall dur- 
ing his decades of distinguished 
service to the sport. Cierald 
Holland investigates its age. 

ONLY HUNTERS xxho can 
endure the harshest elements 
should venture into Canada's 
Northwest Territories. Duncan 
Barnes describes the hardships 
and rewards oThunimg there. 
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INC. ALL RIGHTS RCSrRVLO. RtPRODL’CITON WiniClUT 


KRMissios IS sraicixv rROitiuTLo 


LETTER FROM 


On page 36 of this 'Acek's issue Jack 
Nicklaus tells how. after four days of 
regulation play in the Masters Tourna- 
ment. he spotted on the TV screen a 
crucial defect in his putting style that 
he was able to correct in time to win 
the next day's playoff. And. beginning 
on page 92, Roone Aricdge. a vice- 
president of the American Broadcasting 
Company, offers some shrewd and pro- 
vocative views on sport and television. 
As a result more pages arc devoted to 
television than is normal in one issue 
of this magazine, but we feel the space 
is well-spent. Television, you sec, not 
only is a competitor of ours, but also 
our ally. 

At about the lime Sports Illus- 
TRATii) started in 1954. television was 
just beginning to delve into sports in 
a big way. That was the year, for ex- 
ample, that the U.S. Ofjen Golf cham- 
pionship was televised for the lirst time. 
Since then important golfing events 
have reached the viewer on a regular 
basis along with every ol her conceivable 
form of athletic competition. Like this 
magazine, television has realized that 
sport encompasses a vast world. As we 
have brought hunting, fishing, skating, 
curling, skiing, pool and bridge onto 
our pages, television has put them on 
the screen. And. certainly, television 
has done a great deal to heighten the 
popularity of such mass spectator 
sports as football, baseball and bas- 
ketball. 

None of this is to sidestep the fact 
that we have had our differences with 
the industry. One of the things Roone 
Aricdge isconcerned about is the proper 
posture for television when covering a 
sports event. Is television present at 
the stadium or on the course purely in 
a journalistic capacity, or does pur- 
chasing the rights entitle the network 
to make demands that in some in- 
stances detract from the competitions 
themselves? Frequently, it seems to 
both Arledge and us, television cannot 
make up its mind. 

We believe that television is at its 
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Sports Illustrated 


best when it restricts itself to the role 
of journalist, taking the viewer into the 
stadiums and allowing the events them- 
selves to provide the fun and drama — 
just as they do for the ticket buyer. 
When it is reporting or interpreting. 
TV is sport's best friend. 

Unfortunately, TV often finds it dif- 
ficult to disassociate news from show 
business, and this attitude spills over 
into sport. Some of us still wince when 
we recall the remark of a TV executive 
who defended the CBS purchase of the 
New York Yankees by saying: ‘’Mickey 
Mantle is just an entertainer, same as 
Jackie Gleason, isn't he?” 

If the highest standards of show biz 
were applied to sport. I suppose every 
golf tournament would be won by a 35- 
foot putt on the 18th. every ball game 
salvaged by the home team in the bot- 
tom of the ninth, and every horse race 
decided by a nose. What a phony, 
dreary world that would be! And every 
athlete would have to be judged pri- 
marily as an actor, his reward geared 
to his ability to entertain rather than 
to the quality of his performance. 

It is, of course, wrong for a TV and 
radio network to own a baseball club 
or to own anything else that it regularly 
covers as a journalistic responsibility. 
It is wrong for a TV network to own 
any major part of a sport, Conflict of 
interest inevitably arises and — worse — 
the temptation to distort one's prop- 
erly into one's own image. Already 
the millions of dollars that arc being 
poured into sport by TV lead some 
elements in the industry to think that 
football, golf. etc. belong to them and 
should be run their way. 

These arc real and pressing dan- 
gers, but they do not blind us to the 
fact that every Jay television does a 
fine, thrilling job of reporting the 
sports news. 
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Today’s high horsepower cars need 

the total penetrating action of Pure High HR Purelube. motor oil. 



High-performance engines need a 
special kind of oil. An oil that pen- 
etrates and protects bearing sur- 
faces . . . hydraulic valve lifters . . . 
all close-fitting parts where toler- 
ances arc measured in ten- 
thousandths of an inch. An oil that 
clings to metal surfaces and oil- 
plates them under extreme heat 
and friction. An oil with the total 
penetrating action of High HP 
Purelube. 

High HP also assures fast starts 
in all weather and prevents rust 
and sludge build-up. 

The fact is, High HP Purelube 
meets, and exceeds 
the requirements for 
every car on the 
road. 

Next time, don’t 
just change oil. Pull 
in at the big, blue 
Pure Oil sign and 
change up— to High 
HP Purelube. 


Ml 





Travel in fast circles. 

Hang your hat on Avril rayon 


Greenwood Mills' ANTIGUA fabric of 50% Avril rayon/50% Orion" acrylic. Tull range of sizes and colors. Abovjt $3!i.OO at Abraham & Straus. Young 
Men's Shop. BrooKlyn. Best and Company. New York and branches: Tamous Barr. Quad Shop. SI. Lou<S: F. & R. Laz.irus, University Shop, ColuiTibus, 
Ohio; Sanger Harris, University Shop. Dallas Of write to Westbrooks Clothes. 1?90 Avenue of the Americas, New York. 


Westbrooke does. 


This eye/uf of a hopsack blazer is realty in. Avrif^ rayon gives the fabric its smooth, satisfying hand. r 
Its rich appearance. Its ability to stand up to really active wear. When you're this confident about your h 
appearance, you can devote your full attention to the business at hand. American viscone Division I 


Michaels/ stern tells you 
how to size yourself up in a 
new suit before vou buy it 


Y ou’vr. zorood in on a suit you like. Good. Next- 
demand the lime it takes to get a good lit, even at 
the risk of soundim; like a crank. 

Now. rela.x and stand luiltinilU before the mirror. 
Resist the temptation to pose like a \Sest Point cadet. 
Here are 6 points to check, and discuss with the litter. 
I, 'I'he coat collar should sit close 
to your neck at the hack and sides, 
with about a half-inch of shirt 
show ins’. 

2. The coat should be just long 
enough to cover vour seat— but you 
can wear it about an inch or two shorter if you prefer. 

3. Have the slec\ es altered to fall 4' ’ to 5 inches abo\ e 
the lip of your thumb. No more than a half-inch of 
shirt culTs should show . 




4. l asten the middle coat button. 
Sway your arms gently, shift your 
shoulders as though vou were 
walking. If you sec wrinkles where 
the fabric is buttoned, you need a 
larger size. 

5. i-ook astern, The shtnilder line 
and back should be smooth. If the 
fabric is too taut or loo loose, ha\e 
it altered or try another si/e. 


6. Tr4)users should not break at the cult (fashion experts 
agree on this). They should just graze the tops of your 
shoes. II you insist on a break, make it a slight one — cutTs 
wear out quickly rubbing against your shoes. 


im portant. Never, never rush through 
a fitling-e\en with a Michaels Stern 
suit. Remember, a well-fitteil suit 
k*oks, feels, and wears better than an 
indiffereniiy tailored one. 



t or ihe iwnies of Mores ncjr >ou ilnit fcaiiire our clolhim:, wrile lo 
.Michaels Slern, Dept. 8A, S7 C’linlon Norlh, Kis;hesier, N. Y. 146l)7 




If you have forced-air heat, 
you own half a 

G-E Central Air Conditioning 
system already. 



Take the case of Mr. Neil Throckmorton of 
Sacramento, California, who.says: “It look just .$875 
and one day to air condition our 8-room home.” 

Why so inexpensive? Because Mr. Throckmorton 
had forced-air heal, he already had adequate ducting. 
And putting in the ducts does represent half— or 
more— of the lime and work needed to install 
central air conditioning. 

Why G.E.? “Reliable.” answers Mr. Throckmorton. 
And there's a good reason. (l.E. makes every major 


comi>onent that goes into its sy.slem. Every part is 
matched to work {rerfectly with the rest. This means 
maximum efficiency, dejjendable i>erformance. 

Call for free survey. If you have forced-air heat, 
find out how little it cosUs to add (1-E Central Air 
Conditioning. Call your (l-E dealer for a free 
installation estimate. Ask him. tiHi. about his easy 
financing terms. 'I'here’s no obligation. See the Yellow 
Pages under “.Air Conditioning Equipment.” 

Make your house a “Home for All Seasons.” 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Make sure the other half 
is General Electric- 
the manufacturer that makes 
every major part of its system. 




Sylvania’s color tube brightened the \\ holeTVpicture. 
How did it make CJTd'E look sharp? 


It all began in laser research. That's 
when GT&E scientists found that a 
rare-earth clement— Europium— 
could be made to protlucc an unu- 
sually brilliant red hue. GT&E’s 
Sylvania subsidiary took over from 
there. The result* the color bright 
85"^^ picture tube. 

Sylvania’s unique process for 


applying phosphors to the face of 
each tube produced the sharpest, 
most colorful picture in television. 

You might say we made everyone 
take a new look at color TV’. 

Innovation in communications 
comes from GT&E. Expect it any- 
time from any member of the family : 
General Telephone Operating Com- 


panies • General Telephone Direc- 
tory Company • Automatic Electric 
• Lenkurt Electric • Sylvania Electric 
Products • General Telephone & 
Electronics Laboratories • General 
Telephone & Electronics Interna- 
tional. We’re 116,000 strong and 
dedicated to Total Communications. 


GEE 

GENERALTELEPHONE& ELECTRONICS vWj 


The Thimder bml Touch: 


A Stereo-Tape System... Highway Pilot Control... 
Overhead Safety Control Panel 



Thuoderbird Town Hardtop 


We submit that no car in all the 
world even comes close to ofFerinj; 
its owners the unique touches of 
personal luxury that you will find 
in our 1966 Thunderbird. 

Thunderbird’s new Stereo-Tape 
System is but one of many exclu- 
sive options. It surrounds you with 
music from fourhigh-fidelitystereo 
speakers. Easy-loading tape car- 
tridges give you more than 70 min- 


utes of uninterrupted music. 

Highway Pilot Control is an- 
other. Mounted at your fingertijjs, 
within the sj)okes of the steering 
wheel. Highway Pilot lets you set, 
retard, and resume your cruising 
s|x?cd at the toiuh of a button. 

And the Overhead Safety Con- 
trol Panel, standard on Town 
I.antlau and Town Hardtop mod- 
els. has lights to remind you if fuel 


is low. a door ajar or to fasten seat 
l>eUs. 

Thunderbird 1966 will touch 
all your driving with total luxury. 
Drive one today. 


Thunderbird 




Four things you can't 
do with a new 
Bell & Howell Super 8 


And four things 
you can only do with 
a Bell & Howell 


You can't underexpose (or even overexpose). 

Our new solid state Optronic eye won't let you. 
Unlike the conventional electric eye. this 
system is located behind the lens, where the 
light hits the film. So you can get shots you never 
could get before, perfectly exposed, even 
when you go from bright sunlight to dark shade. 
You can’t run out of film unexpectedly. 

A built-in film counter signals you when you're 
near the end of a roll of film, so you can 
plan your shots accordingly. 

You can’t miss that big scene. 

No more flipping and fumbling in midreel. 

With the new Super 8 cartridge, your movies 
come out perfectly from end to end. 

You load in seconds and your hand 
never touches the film. 

You can’t forget the filter. 

You may not know when you need one, 
but your Bell & Howell camera will. 

The filter slips into place automatically 
—and out again when it’s no longer needed. 


You can get instant slow motion. 

No dials, no switches. Just press a little harder 
on the action button and you're in slow motion 
instantly— r\gh{ in the middle of a golf swing 
or a swan dive. 

You can power-zoom 

all the way from a freckle-counting close-up 
to a shot that’s nine times as big and includes 
the whole family. And because it's power-zoom, 
it’s as smooth as a professional could make it. 

You can compose electrically without running film . 

thanks to a second motor that does everything 
but run film. You can shoot telephoto 
close-ups of your youngsters at play without 
their even knowing you’re taking their pictures. 
You can get perfect exposure, 
without guesswork, without fail, where other 
cameras would fool you. Because no other 
camera has as sophisticated and foolproof 
an electric eye system as the Optronic Eye. 
There’s one in every Bell & Howell camera, 
regardless of price. 



Eight good reasons 
why you get the best 
Super 8 movies from 
Bell & Howell 


It's a whole new system of movie-making, so big, so bright, 
so sharp, you’ll need a new Super 8 projector to show your films. 

But for the kind of movies people ask to see ... not only foolproof 
but exciting and memorable . . . look into a new Bell & Howell 
Super 8. Surprisingly enough, the cameras start as low as $124.95. 


Bell & HoweirSuper 8 

Photograpr^c instruments built a little better than they really have to be. 





Doin^ a bcttt'r jiib. lliut's |><-rfonnaiUT — in a linal. in a tiiai) nr a pair 
of shofs. Ami boats liavo it rasy roinpan’d to lh«* way you bond. flox. 
press, strain and slrctoh \our shoos omt a da>'s walking:! I'hoir job 
is to look and fool gno<i riftht until take off. Keeping the good work 
up flay after day. that's Florsheiin IVrformanre: shoos that look 
better, feel better, and last longer to lower your cost. Prove it wiili a 
pair soon. More men wear Florsheim Shoes than all other quality 
makes eombined. V)U seldom lose when you pick a winner! 

Utuslraicil: The Seville tn black calf. 

Slosi styles ^ Imperial styles 836 ^^ 



THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMI 


• CHICAGO 60«06 • 





Spalding gives you the professional edge. 




One reason lasers are working 

to keep down phone costs is that Western Electric 

is part of the Bell System. 




solved that problem with closed 
circuit television.) 

This use ot the laser will help us 
save thousands of dollars this year, 
and more in the future, on wire and 
cable. But the laser holds the 
promise of significant savings in 
many other areas, too. And our 
engineers are hard at work con- 
verting that promise to reality. 

Because keeping phone costs 
low is as important to Western 
Electric as it is to your Bell tele- 
phone company. We’re on the same 
team, We have been since 1882. 
working together with the same 
purpose: to keep bringing you the 
world’s finest communications at 
low cost. 


'S\tVesterri Electric 


panics. And we do that by contin- 
ually searching for better, more 
efficient ways of doing things. 

That's why we've become the 
first comoany to apply the laser for 
mass production purposes. 

We use the laser to burn holes in 
diamonds. We use diamonds as 
dies in making fine wire, These dia- 
monds are only tiny chips, but drill- 
ing holes in them by conventional 
methods took several days. 

The laser can do it in about two 
minutes. 

it does it with a beam of light 
100 million times brighter than a 
spot of equal size on the sun. Con- 
trolling this beam so that it would 
make a hole half the size of a hu- 
man hair exactly where we wanted 
it took a lot of work. Particularly 
since an operator cannot directly 
watch the beam in action. (We 


It’s all because Western Elec- 
tric is concerned about your tele- 
phone rates, Our contribution to 
keeping them low is keeping down 
the price of the equipment we 
make for the Bell telephone com- 
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Interested in dividends? 

New York Life has paid dividends 
every single year for over 100 years ! 


More than a century ago we paid our first 
dividends. Just recently we declared 
the biggest in our history! Since its founding, 
New York Life has distributed over three 
billion dollars in this way -and all of it to 
policy owners! (Being a mutual company, we 
don't have any stockholders.) We believe our 
policy owners have the finest life insurance 
available. Through dividends, they get this 
protection at a cost as low as we can provide. 


This record may give you some insight into 
the kind of company your New York Life 
Agent represents. He'll be proud to tell you 
more, and to show you the many modern 
policies New York Life offers. Call him. 

He's a good man to know! 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue. New York. N.Y. 10010 
Life Insurance • Group Insurance • Annuities 
Health Insurance • Pension Plans 




Do *8 slacks 
go with a 
*95 blazer? 



Anytime 


when they’re Lee-Prest® Trims. 


You may have to spend $95 to get a great blazer, but all you need is $8 
for a great pair of slacks... permanently pressed Lee Trims. Leesures have 
the quality, the tailoring and the look that can hold its own with a $95 blazer, 
anytime. Shown, Lee-Prest Trims in exclusive Shadow Ply fabric, of 50% 
Fortrel® polyester/50% fombed cotton. In Shadow Blue,Shadow 
Grey, Shadow Brown. Other fine Leesures from 85 to $8. 


Lee-PReST*Leesures' 
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BOOKTALK 

The lAlands etf the Newfoundland ceaat 
afford bird*— but rtot man— a good life 


Before the great auk was killed olf a century 
.ind a half ago it made a last stand on a Hat, 
ircclesschunk of granite called funk Island. 
40 miles off the northeast coast of New- 
foundland. In the opening chapters of 7/ie 
Srtret hUuuh (Norton. S.'S, ^5 1 franklin 
Russell, a naturalist, tells how he suddenly 
became fed up with eit> life and dnwe north 
on an impulse to investigate the birds of 
the olTshorc islands and the stage seems 
set for another of the now-familiar conser- 
vation studies on tlv: was a species was 
wiped out. Not so. however: the author is 
concerned with the living, and in little more 
than two days' travel from Manhattan he 
found on such little-known plasx's as I'low* 
ers Island. Cireai Island, (iiill Island and 
Kent Island environments as strange as the 
ancient home of the auk. 

Russell summons up a world of good- 
natured, iron-willed lishermen sailing their 
small boats among rolling icebergs, people 
who needed a lifetime of ospericnee to be 
able to land him on the desolate islands he 
eiplorcd. (One chapter. At H ithw litn . ap- 
peared in Spokts IiirsiKMin. April 26, 
1965.) He found Bonavcniiiic. where iIk 
ganneis arc pushing their ncsis into iIk* 
forest above the cliffs, killing the trees: 
I lowers Island, harboring sonic cider 

ducks: Kent, the largest herring-gull colony 
in North America: Cireai Island, which is 
honeycombed with the burrows tif the 
largest colony of puffins to be found any- 
where, awkward, waddling birds that nest in 
tunnels dug with (heir clawed puddle feet. 

The Ncwfouiullandcis regarded I link Is- 
land with respect, if nol with fear, and Rus- 
sell seems to have gotten along with the na- 
tives as well as he did because of his de- 
termination logo there. He paints a Dorcdikc 
picture of an avian hell. After the disiip- 
pcarance of the auks. I link was taken over 
by murres - prolilic. wasteful, black-and- 
white birds. More than a million arc now 
crowded on the island's few acres. ‘The air 
streamed with birds coming at me. I threw 
up my hands, shouted at them, hut the 
shout was lost, ineffectual, nol ciiiising a 
single bird to swerve or otherwise acknowl- 
edge me." This was not scniimenlal bird 
watching, by any means. //«■ Sciu'l Islaiuh 
is memorable for half a hundred such un- 
sparing glimpses of the world of birds. 

Scenes of the human life of the islands 
are less successful. They h,ive a forced, nerv- 
ous quality, as if the author desperately tried 
to lind something engaging in the hard lives 
of the people he admired. The result is 
touching, hut one wishes the author's graph- 
ic power could be devoted to environments 
a little less taxing for him. 

— Roiuri C amvv n l 




Certain parts of 
i Ford Motor Company 
cars are engineered to tolerances 
100 times thinner than this page. 


So fine a piece of machinery 
can be cared for best by 
the specialist -your Ford 
or Lincoln-Mercury dealer. 




SCORECARD 


A PLAGUE ON BOTH THEIR HOUSES 

Judge Elmer Roller's decision against 
baseball and the quondam Milwaukee 
Braves leaves us feeling the way we as- 
sume most baseball fans feeV. confused 
and irritated by the parties to the dis- 
pute. Certainly no one, with the possible 
exception of the citizens of Atlanta (and 
even they seem to have their doubts), 
can approve of the carpetbagging tactics 
of the Braves' owners, nor deny that 
their callous move to Atlanta was a 
serious blow to the prestige of big league 
baseball. Too, the National League's 
hurried approval of the Braves' plan to 
switch cities, leaving Milwaukee entirely 
without professional hascball, was ter- 
ribly shortsighted and stupid. The fail- 
ure of the baseball commissioner to take 
any forceful action in the situation was 
depressing, if not unexpected. 

As for the State of Wisconsin, it has 
wallowed in self-assumed martyrdom 
these past two years and the legal action 
it has launched seems to have been in- 
spired ntore by revenge ("We'll show 
those carpetbaggers") than by a true in- 
terest in hascball. The city of Milwaukee 
has conveniently forgotten its ow n rape 
of the Braves from Boston and its steady 
abandonment of the Braves while they 
were still Milwaukee's own. Judge Rol- 
ler's decision says, on Page One, that the 
Braves averaged nearly 1.600.000 paid 
admissions in Milwaukee from 1953 
through 1964, It more or less ignores the 
fact that attendance as long ago as 1961 
was 500.000 below that average, and it 
fails to point out that Milwaukee's com- 
bined 1962 and l963homcattendanccwas 
the worst in the National League. 

It's a sorry mess all around. No one is 
going to come out of it with credit, and 
the biggest loser is the oncc-great game 
itself. 

GRADES BEFORE GRISTLE 

The first three years he coached at Wil- 
liam Jewell College, Liberty, Mo,, Nor- 
ris Patterson followed the standard 
coaching philosophy— he recruited foot- 


ball players for his football team. “They 
made good teams," says Patterson, "but 
their failure to keep up their grades 
caused us continual problems. When my 
fourth season rolled around I tried a 
new approach. We went looking for boys 
who were first of all academically sound 
and who had physically fit bodies. Wc 
sold them on coming to Jewell to get 
an education." 

That was 12 years ago, and Jewel! has 
won the Missouri College Athletic Un- 
ion football title seven times since. 
What's more, Patterson sat down the 
other day and came up with an all-aca- 
demic alumni team, chosen from his 
football squads of recent years, that has 
a doctor of philosophy at each end. at 
each guard, at center, at one tackle, at 
fullback and at the halfback positions. 
There were two Ph. D.s left over as spare 
halfbacks. Rounding out the team were 
three holders of M.D.s and, at tackle, 
a candidate for a Ph. D. in English. 

Naturally, the coach of Patterson's 
alumni team should be Patterson. He 
holds a Ph. D., too. 

THE LEBANON AFFAIR 

Purdue University may be in trouble 
over a basketball scrimmage involving 
Rick Mount, one of the nation's most 
widely sought high school basketball 
stars (SI, Feb. 14). Both the NCAA and 
the Big Ten Conference are investigating 
a postseason session at Mount's school 
in Lebanon, Ind. 

"We were on our way to Indianapo- 
lis," said Purdue Coach George King, 
"and 1 dropped off two boys to visit 
Mount." The two were 7-foot Chuck 
Davis of Garrett, Ind., who has signed 
on at Purdue, and Tennessee high school 
whiz Perry Wallace. The visit developed 
into a scrimmage that was joined by an- 
other Lebanon senior, three Indianapo- 
lis high school players and at least one 
member of Purdue's freshman squad. 

Since NCAA recruiting rules forbid 
any practice session at which "one or 
more prospective student-athletes reveal 


. . . or display their abilities,” the 
NCAA and the Big Ten took one look 
at the Lebanon newspaper’s report of 
the scrimmage and started probing. The 
Indiana Fligh School Athletic Associa- 
tion suspended the prep players from 
spring sports— except Mount, who at 19 
is beyond the age limit for them. Said 
Coach King, rather lamely: "Well, it 
was spring vacation and our guys play 
a lot of basketball everywhere." 

PAULINE 

The odds against Pauline, the golden 
eagle, were lortg from the start (Score- 
card, April 11). You may remember 
that a gunman killed her mate and that 
she bravely attempted to hatch the two 
eggs in her nest near Carson City, Nev. 
despite nearby crowds of the curious. 
"There were just too many people," said 
Naturalist Bill Smith, one of those who 
tried to stand guard. Last week someone 
shot Pauline, too. 

IS HOLES IN ONE 

For a tourist paradise. Flawaii is long on 
beaches and short on golf courses. But 
that could change soon. Planners have 



begun talking about famous old Dia- 
mond Head as the perfect site for a new 
course. Not on the hill — i/iside it, in the 
extinct volcano. 

Impossible idea? Not entirely. The in- 
terior of Diamond Head contains about 
500 acres, including slopes. The historic 
crater is 400 feet deep and has a floor of 
some 300 acres, part of which is a mil- 
lion-gallon lake. 

Backers of the scheme are seeking a 

fo/i/lnufd 
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We’re looking for: i 

a man of purpose. 

We're looking for a man such as Howard 
Teeter, A1 Moniot, Jack Hanley. 

You may not know these men. But thoii.sands 
of people d»> know them, respect them, depend 
upon them in Kalamazoo. Michigan, Philadel- 
phia and Oakland, California. 

As men of purpose, they are noted for un- 
.selfi.sh dedication to their work, for helping 
others settle their affairs, and for the strength 
they impart in making the Equitable a leader in 
the life insurance bu.sines.s. 

They exemplify the 7.000 and more men and 
women of purpose who repre.sent the Equitable 
in all 50 state.s. They are outstanding examples 
of the men and women Equitable seeks today to 
grow with it as it grow.s with an expanding 
population. 

The Equitable’s purpose i.s the .same as it has 
been f(»r 107 year.s . . . to serve the public with 
the finest of life in.surance coverages ... to pre- 
pare, compensate and direct its representatives 
toward proved niads of succe.ss. 

Above all. Equitable'.s purpose is to maintain 
its position of recognized leadership in the se- 
curity it affords millions of families, in its vast 
investments in countless communities, and in 
the caliber and .stature of its people. 

If your purpose in life is to lead and to be 
as.sociated with leadership, write to Coy Ekiund. 
Senior Agency Vice President at our Home Office. 

Purpose and leadership go hand in hand. 


Ilivinc insurance. ..from Equitable 


THE KJUITAftlt Uft ASSURANCE SOClEt> OF THE UNIUO SIAIES 
Home OfFice: 1285 Ave. oF the Americas, NewYork, N.Y. 10019 
An Equal Opportunity Emploutr M F ■' Eqmubi* 



Lou Gehrig, All-Star, Yankees 



Jimmy Dykes, All-Star, White Sox 


What if you could do the same thing 
■ with the world's greatest Scotches? 

Take the star whisky from each and 
combine them into one? 

It took us a generation to find out. 
We had tosift andsori through 530dis- 
lillalions to get the whiskies we wanted. 

EVERY DROP BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND • SEl 



Babe Ruth, All-Star, Yankees (Jrmc, All-St.ir. Athletics 



Wes Ferrell, All-Star, Red Sox Al Crowder, All-Star, Senators 


We tried peaty-tasting Scotches from 
the misty Isle of Islay; Scotches from 
Inverness as fragile as myrtle bloom. 

In one case we even had to buy a dis- 
tillery to get a whisky we wanted. 

It took us more than 20 years, but 
our "crazy idea” is now being bottled 

terto AND IMPORTED BY SLACRAM-OISTlLLmStOMPANV. 


in Scotland. 

As you might expect, a Scotch like 
this doesn't exactly come cheap. 

But what we ended up with is one of 
the smoothest combinations of all 
time: 

From Keith to Glcnlivet to Balmcnach. 
NVe BLtNDlDSCOTCH WHISKY ■ »6 PROOF- 


The 1933 All-Star team gave us a crazy idea 
for a Scotch. 



Dacron® . . a man’s way to look great, stay neat 



“Scotset”: McGregor’s new 

press shirt with “Dacron”. . 
a man’s way to stay neater 

And this crisp madras-loolc plaid doesn’t 

•oning. The air-conditioned blend of 65% Dacron* 
polyester, 35% combe d cotto n dries looking like 
new! About $6.95 in a wide range of brilliant 
colors at fine stores everywhere. Just ask for 
4cGrceor“Scotset” sport shirts with “Dacron”. 

•Du Tonf-. 

Du Tont makei fibvT>, no 


Better Things for Better Living 
. . . fhroMgh Chentisfry 


SCORECARD eonliitiifii 

way to share the space with the National 
Guard, which trains there, and the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, which has spotted 
the crater with electrical equipment. 
They must satisfy critics, who point out 
that there are only two tunnel entrances 
to the crater and that temperatures in- 
side often get pretty uncomfortable. 

These are minor problems, say the en- 
thusiasts. when one considers the poten- 
tial joys of goltlng inside an old volcano. 
And no need to worry about those deep 
divots. The volcano has not erupted in 
maybe a million years. 

WHIRLYBIRO'S SEA RESCUE 

Helicopter Pilot Jim llinklin, a tralTlc 
trouble spotter for Honolulu's station 
KHVH. was up above the city minding 
his jams the other day when he glanced 
out to sea. He saw a dilTcrcnt kind of 
trouble: the big sailing catamaran AV- 
piokiii becalmed otT a nearby reef, to- 
ward which the ocean current was driv- 
ing her. 

Hinklin had a helicopter: a helicopter 
makes wind with its rotor; the Kvpiokai 
needed wind. Hinklin did not need a 
computer to feed him the answer. Whir- 
ring dow n to w ithin two feet of the water 
he angled his chopper so the rotor blades 
made a favorable bree/e for the Kepio- 
kai. Then he blew her olT the rtKks and 
safely into port. 

It was the second such rescue for 
Hinklin and food for thought for sailors 
intolerant of motors, who have been 
known to shake their lists at helicopters 
that disturb the deep blue peace. 

NO WHINING AT MV RING. MADAM 

WindNor Olson, a man among men. has 
decreed that no woman shall attend a 
light his Seattle promotional ouilit is 
staging in Vancouver. Olson says: 
‘‘They're taking over everything. There's 
no place left where a man can go for a 
congenial evening, speak his mind and 
smoke a cigar w ithout some gal sneezing 
and whining at him." He is opposed to 
women at lights, ‘‘because boxing is the 
last stronghold of masculinity." 

This was line for Olson — in Seattle. 
But in Vancouver, the fury that hell hath 
not broke over the head of local Match- 
maker Dave Brown, an innocent by- 
stander. “1 had no idea it was going to 
turn out like this." said Brown. ‘‘My 
telephone hasn't stopped ringing since 
the announcement came out.” One 
woman dared Brown to try and keep 


her away, and there were other threats 
to storm the arena. 

‘‘Pretty soon," said Olson — in Seattle 
— “the boxers w ill be wearing lace panta- 
loons and the ropes around the ring 
will be replaced by pink ribbons. They 
[women] can just slay home w here they 
belong.” 

Lots of luck, Windsor. 

THAT'S TEACHING 

He was having trouble with his form, 
Dallas highschoolcr Chester Fllis ex- 
plained to Bowling Champion Rill 1 il- 
lard. Would I.illurd be kind enough to 
watch him roll a couple of balls and 
perhaps give him u few pointers? Sure, 
said Lillard, live-time winner of the 
American Bowling C ongress title. And 
what did C hester do? He bowled a per- 
fect .100 game. 

CRISIS AT CANDLESTICK 

Aside from the risk of getting sunburned 
knees, one would not think of those new 
short skirts as being hazardous. Yet the 
modish miniskirt does present problems 
to girls whose beaux take them out to 
the ball game. The combination of the 
skirts and the wooden seals of the ball 
parks mean more runs in nylon stock- 
ings than ever before. 

The earliest authoritative report on 
this crisis comes from San Francisco, a 
city of beautiful and fashionable girls. 
Candlestick Park scats are snagging 
stockings despite maintenance work with 
sandpaper and shellac. And what arc 
the girls doing about it? Well, there is 
an awful lot of mail to Candlestick and 
to the city's recreation department. It is 
uniformly angry, and man> of the loners 
contain ripped stockings sent in as sam- 
ples of the damage. 

NAME-DROPPER 

Bricklayer Peter O’Sullivan is a British 
soccer fan and a proud father. He de- 
cided that just any old name would not 
do for his third child, a girl. It should 
be something grand, he ligured. honor- 
ing his favorite Liverpool team, its man- 
ager, eoaeh and trainer. 

May we present Miss Paula St. John 
Lawrence Lawler Byrne Strong 'teals 
Stevenson Callaghan Hunt Milne Smith 
Thompson Shankley Bennett Paisley — 
ah, yes — O’Sullivan. 

SPOILSPORT 

Since the 4th hole at Chicago's Hdgc- 
brook Golf Course is 296 yards — remem- 
ber that figure — Newspaper Columnist 


Mike Royko should have been delighted 
when he banged a drive some 25 yards 
beyond the green. Not M ike. He was sus- 
picious and promised himself that he 
would measure the hole one day. Well, 
he has done il. and his findings are de- 
flationary. 

The 4th, said Mike, is only 253 yards 
long. Worse, the 3rd is listed on the of- 
ficial scorecard as a par-5 376 yards and 
is only 310 yards, according to Mike. He 
skipped the 17th because it is being re- 
built but found that, all in all. distances 
for the other 17 holes, listed at 4.933 
yards, actually fall 621 yards short of 
that. The broader implications arc there 
for everyone to sec. I ver have that un- 
certain feeling about a hole on your 
course? 

INDY GOES TO LONDON 

The American television programs 
beamed to turopc via the Farly Bird 
satellite have emphasized culture fur more 
than the meaty stutT of our folkways. 
But next month audiences in London 
w ill see us in shirtsleeves, whooping it up 
at that redoubtable Memorial Day insti- 
tution. the Indianapolis 500-niilc race. 

In its first live Atlantic crossing, the 
500 will be bounced inio 12 London 
theaters, and next year Germany. Italy, 
France and Sweden will tie in. 

$7 FOR 7,000 

Forcsighted folk planning summer va- 
cations will want to know about the 
r ederal Government's Operation Golden 
Eagle. It is a program to enlist support 
for the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund, which gives grants to state parks 
and other recreation grounds. To this 
good end the fund isolTcring what it calls 
a Golden Passport— a wallet-size card 
that entitles the purchaser and everyone 
in his car to enter any of 7,{XX) federal 
recreation areas. The permit is valid for 
unlimited use from this spring through 
March 31. 1967, and at seven bucks it's 
a bargain. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Whilcy Ford, after losing 2-1 on 
Opening l^ay to left-hander Mickey Lo- 
lieh of Detroit: ‘‘When Lolieh beats me 
he tells every body I'm his idol. I'm sick of 
being an idol to guys who beat me." 

• Freddy Fdwards. Texas linebacker, de- 
scribing the technique of Longhorn 
football star Bill Bradley in spring drills; 
‘‘He rolled out and I chased him to the 
sideline. It was just him and me. 1 hen all 
of a sudden it was just him." end 
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The Dynapower 
distance secret 


(Or; How Wilson Staff irons help cut the fairways down to size) 


If you think you can ‘Zet more power 
out of your irons by addinij some weight to 
the hack of the blade, you’re probably right. 

The trouble is, when you add extra 
weight to a club head you're likely to change the 
“feel” of the club, upset the rhythm of your 
swing, and add strokes to your score. 

So far, the only people who have 
been able to add weight to the 
back of an iron success 
arc the men who make 
Wilson Staff " irons. 


Their secret of success is that they put extra 
weight in the hitting area behind the hall 
u itKowr changing the total u'cight of the cluh head. 

They do it by drilling dead weight out of the heel 
and putting it directly behind the hitting area, where 
it gives you more power. . 

That little lightweight rubber plug 
replaces the dead weight Wilson .has removed. 

Dynapower^ is an exclusive Wilson clubmaking 
technique that is ten years old this year. It is still 
the best reason for joining the swing to 
Wilson Staff irons. 





Next time you’re in your golf 
professional shop, look for the 
irons with the little round rubber 
plug in the heel. 

They’re the best way yet to cut 
the fairways down to size. 

PLAY TO WIN WITH 


Avail«bl« only Ihrough goK protastional shopi. 




Malcolm Fargher. harvesting barley on his ranch near Dufur. Oregon 



"Then a MONY man worked out a cash-building plan that would give 
my family much more security than a quick profit in barley!" 


" 'Life insurance is not a good 
investment for me,' 1 told mONY 
man Jack Howe. 'I can do better 
in grain. Or cattle. Or hogs!' 

"And Jack agreed. 'Sure you 
can make better "quick" invest- 
ments.' he said. 'But what about 
protection for the money you've 
already invested in your ranch? 
And what about your family?' 

"That stopped me. I thought 
about all the hazards in ranching 
...and gave Jack the go-ahead. 

"Well, he did wonders. His 
plan cost me less at the start so 
I could still meet operating ex- 
penses. And it would be build- 
(8^6 IX over '^9 cash, in case I ever needed 

wiih Malcolm FBrgher some ready money. Later on. I 



did take advantage of it. 

"Onemorething.UnderJack's 
program, my family will have 
enough cash to pay estate taxes. 

"Now that I think about it. I 
realize Jack Howe and MONY 
have really done me a favorl" 

MONY men care for people. 

Get in touch with a MONY man 
near you. Rely on his seasoned 
judgment to provide you with the 
finest life and health insurance 
protection money can buy.. .from 
MONY. a leader for 1 23 years. 

MONY 
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Sports Illustrated 

APRIL 3ft, IftSft 


UNHAPPY RETURN OF 


S an Francisco, which had never seen 
Leo Durocher manage, did no\ know 
quite what to do with the famous Lip. 
On Opening Day when he was intro- 
duced to the crowd Leo took two steps 
forward from the line of Chicago Cubs 
and doffed his cap. and the people ap- 
plauded him. This is contrary to what 
one is supposed to do on sighting Du- 
rocher. 

But three days later his Cubs met the 
Dodgers in Los Angeles, a town that 
has seen a lot of Leo. and when he made 
his first appearance on the field, this lime 
in the middle of the game (he went out 


to the mound (o talk to his pitcher), Leo 
got what he has come to expect. Brother, 
did he get it. He was barely out of the 
dugout when it began, and the crowd 
brought their boos up from the toes. 
When he made a second appearance 
later in the game, they booed him again. 
It was fun. Leo was back. 

Durocher was funny, sad. charming 
and lousy during his first week back as a 
baseball manager. The day before the 
season opened he had fun with Willie 
Mays in Candlestick Park: 

Leo: You had one of those great springs, 
Willie. 


Willie (modestly): Not loo bad, Leo, not 
too bad. 

Leo: Don’t give me that. You hit .383 
and you had nine home runs. 

Willie: Man. I don’t even know that. I 
didn't see no figures. How do you know 
everything, Leo? 

Leo: Willie, this is me you're talking to. 
Don’t know what kind of figures you 
had — no way. You keep 'em written on 
the inside of your shoes. 

On Opening Day Leo smiled and let 
photographers take countless pictures, 
handled the I V and radio interviews 
gracefully and slowly walked back into 



Undarthe weather with* virus attack. Leo nevertheless tried to fire up his inept Cubbies from the dugout. He sent them charging onto the field. 



THE NATIVE 


Leo Durocher came back to the West Coast as a 
manager, but it was a sad homecoming. His Cubs 
lost five of six games by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


the clubhouse to rest beft^re the game 
began, 1 1 was an impressive pcrrorniance 
by the new Leo. 

The old Leo rccmcrgcd later in the 
day. Hal Lanier of the Giants hit a line 
drive that smacked Hill l-'aul, a Cub re- 
lief pitcher, in the rear end. Paul re- 
trieved the ball and threw Lanier out, 
but the next batter, Len Gabrielson. got 
a home run. Mays was next up, and 
Paul’s first pitch was a fast ball in the 
neighborhood of Mays's head. Knock- 
down pitches are an unpleasant but ac- 
cepted part of baseball, but not. in the 
curious ethic of the game, when the score 


is 7-1. which it was at the time. .-\n angry 
Mays took three steps toward the mound 
before stopping, and w hen the next pitch 
also leaned Willie back there was irate 
language front the Giant bench. 

After the game Durocher was short- 
tempered and cranky. Anger fed anger, 
and he snarled and chided and had just 
finished one lecture on people putting 
words into his mouth when one of his 
listeners loaded a question the wrong 
way: “M guess when you were quoted 
earlier this spring telling Willie to stay 
loose at the plate, you meant it. eh, 
Leo?” 


Duntchcr began his answer with, 
‘•Quoted where?" and then his voice be- 
came like a pounding drunt. ■'Where? 
Tell me who. Show me whete. Bring the 

in here that says he quoted 

me on that, Show me him." 

Abashed, his questioner replied, "1 
iust said it facetiously.” But there was 
no stopping Leo now. 

"Pacetious. my butt!" he roared. 
‘■You're a — liar." 

Seldom has a team losing on Opening 
I>ay by a score of 9 I gotten the press 
coverage that Leo's tirade got for the 
Cubs in San Francisco's newspapers. 

foniinufd 



UNHAPPY RETURN 'c 


And ihen. of course, ihe ne\l da> l.co 
was picasam aitain nol happ\. bui 
plcasanl. allhougli he did lu'l li»<ik well 
and had lo watch his (. uhs yel whipped 
4 0. .After the I’ainc Durochcr put t’n a 
beige lurileneek shirt, a handsonie or- 
ange sweater, black slacks and loafers 
will] gokl-coloied buckles. He stood in 
front of a mirror conibing what remains 
of his hair and said, "rm sick I'se got 
a bad virus or the l1u or something. I 
sal in the dugmil tonight w iih everv thing 
I could lind wrapped around me. I'm 
even afraid to take .i slunver here be- 
cause when I go outside the cold will 
make me worse. I'm going to g<i back uv 
the hole! and sii in the tub for a Umg. 
long time. ' I le w inked and said, " I think 
I'll even take on a little whiskev." 

Before the third game with the (iiants 
a new new I eo was inanifesied. \ philo- 
sophical I'lic. Me delivered a small. 


gentle speech to his plavers, “Look, fel- 
lows.” he said- ’ANc lost two games. It's 
n«'t the end of the world, not the end of 
vour lives. let's have sonie fun playing 
this game. Cio out and swing the bats 
and don't tighten up Have a little fun.” 

The Cubbies walked out Ihe door and 
onto the tield and pounded out four hits 
in the lirst inning two of them homers 
h> Cieorge Altman and Ri'n Santo. 
1 inallv I.eo was in a ball game that was 
close and in which he could make some 
moves. In the seventh, with the Cubs 
leading 5 4. Relief Ibichcr Hill Hands. 
wIh> had been working well, allowed a 
base hit and then hit a batter. 

hen Hands threw a bad pitch to the 
ne\l hitter. I.eo was pacing the diigout. 
\s the second pitch landed in the catch- 
er's mill for ball iwii, he snapped his 
lingers to Coach VV hitev I oekman and 
said. “Now!" and l.ockman hop|X'd 



out of the dugout and relieved Hands, 
led .Abcniuthv. the new reliever, threw 
three straight strikes and the Cubs went 
on to win y 4, Levi's move had paid olV. 
He was happv. and the team was happv. 
•As tlie manager left Candlestick to pre- 
pare for the trip to Los .Angeles and the 
Dodgers, someone said. “Have a nice 
weekend in L A" Duroclier said. “Oh. 
do I ever want to have a nice weekend 
in L..A- Just a hale iwocr out of llireer." 

In I os .Angeles, on the same night 
that the I akers were plav iiig ihcSi. Louis 
Hawks in the seventh game of the Na- 
tional Basketball Association's A'estern 
Divisivm champivinsliips and after a day 
in which the temperature had reached 
in l.os Angeles. 2-S.fitK) people shvwved 
up at Diidgcr Stadium. Leo had had an 
earlv dinner with Cub Coaches l.ockman 
and A'erlon Walker at his magniliceni 
home in the Trousdale l.sialcs section of 
Heverlv Hills. He had watched a brush 
(ire spread over 50 acres in I rankhn 
Canvoii two miles awa> and was fasci- 
nated lo see airpl.ines helping lo light 
the tire. He watched one plane disappear 
into the smoke and itcld his hands over 
his face for fear the pilot had crashed 
(he had non. And he h;id a gag he 
wanted to work with Dv>n Drvsdalc, 

i arlier in ilie spring l.co had said. 
“Thev gave me a I ..H)0-poiind Brahma 
hull in I ong Beach called Lev) the l.ip, 
and I gave it iv» Divsdale because he has 
a ranch in Midden Hills. He entered the 
bull in a rv)deo, and in a rodeo when a 
bull throws a rider vou get paid. I gvU a 
check in the mail frvvni the rodeo. It said, 
■One buck-olf. S5.' I got to see if Dr>s- 
dulc will lake S2.5() in cash, because I 
want to have the check framed.” 

Hut. cv'ncerncd about his lirst game 
against l.os Angeles and in a burrv to 
gel lo Dv’dgcr .Siadium earlv. Leo forgot 
about the cheek He seemed cviinplcielv 
lecovcrcd from his illness He Ivegan 
autographing two vlo/eii balls, writing 
liis name melieulvviislv across each ball. 
“We itsed to have a trainer named Doc 
Wov)ds on the ^ ankees.” he said. “He 
could write H.ibc Kiilh' sv) that even 
Halve couldn't teh whetlvev he had vlone 
It or Dv'C had Wc used li) get siv balls 
and have Babe autograpli three and 
Doc three and we'd mis 'em around and 
ask Halv which he signed and Babe 
cv»uldiTl tell vou.” He Ix-gan putting on 
his uniform with the 2 on its back. ”li's 
thev*nlv number 1 have ever had in base- 
ball. Ciot It when I lirst joined ilie A'an- 


kccs and I have alsvays kepi it wherever 
I go." 

There were several packages of Wrig- 
ley's Spearmint gum on Durcxrhcr'sdcsk. 
There were also two Cub caps. Inside 
ihe one he would wear that nighi was a 
bkxrker. "Somebody gave thai to me 
years ago." he said, "and 1 always put it 
in my caps to make them hold their 
shape. You like to look good when 
you're in the majors." 

He went up the ramp and out onto 
the field, the cap firm, the spikes shined. 
Maybe he was 60 years old and, sure, 
he had been around baseball for a long, 
long lime, from Ruth’s Yankees to Ihe 
Gashousc Cardinals, to Brooklyn and 
to New York, from Happy Chandler to 
coach to radio-TV. But this night was 
special, Los Angeles is Leo's home town 
now. and he loves it. But he doesn't love 
the Dodgers, at least not all of them. 
Bu^/ie Bavasi said this winter that base- 
ball had passed Leo by. and Leo wanted 
to prove something to the Dodgers. 

On the field Leo appeared nervous us 
a huge clump of reporters hounded him. 
But he did not get himself involved in 
any explosive exchanges. Once the game 
begun you could see DuriKher going all 
out for it. Glenn Beckert singled and 
then started edging away from first base. 
Drysdale threw over to first and over 
again and over again. It doesn't happen 
to the Dodgers very often in Dodger Sta- 
dium. but Durocher had Eiecken steal- 
ing and the Dodgers knew it. He broke 
for second base and he made it. but 
an instant later Drysdale whirled and 
threw back to second and picked Beck- 
cri off. 

In the second inning the Cubs scored 
twice on a single, a balk, a hit butler, 
a single and two lly balls, the second a 
short one to center. Leo was beating 
the Dodgers at their own game. He 
paced up and down as things went along 
smoothly, but in the last of the seventh 
the Cubs butchered back-lo-back pilch- 
cr-to-second-to-tirsl double plays. The 
Dodgers picked up a run there. Then, in 
the next inning. Wes Parker hit a double 
an inch fair down the left-field line and 
was bunted to third- Relief Pitcher Aber- 
nathy walked a man and Jim I.cl'ebvre 
drove u Itomc run into the right-licid 
seats, Durivchcr had a paper cup of wa- 
ter in his hand when the ball started its 
flight. He squec/cd the cup till the water 
jumped out and then slammed it down 
and kicked his spikes into the lloor. 


Afterwards, the door to the Cubs’ club- 
house stayed locked for a long lime. 
When it was opened, the players were 
all sitting there absolutely stilt. Leo had 
said something. Lots of something. 

But words don’t help much when a 
team can't "execute" — ask Casey Sten- 
gel. In the second game of the Dodger 
series the Cubs looked fine when they 
scored on a Durcwhcr-callcd hit-and-run 
play to go ahead 2 1. but later errors 
cost them the game 4-2. Leo clapped his 
hands and paced up and down in an ef- 
fort to gel them going again. But ihc big 
middle three of his butting order was 
able to hit the ball out of the infield only 
(xnccin 1 1 tries. Beckert. his second base- 
man, pulled a Dunxrher play when he 
sat on Maury Wills after Maury had stol- 
en second and was planning to zoom on 
to third. Unfortunately, the old mental 
and physical errors were still there, and 


even Beckert tried his best to bat out of 
turn. 

On Sunday, the last day of his terribly 
trying first week. Durocher was calm, 
less ebullient, less angry, more at home 
with his plight. Beckert hud obviously 
caught his eye as something strong to 
stand on in a morass of ineptitude, and 
in pregame practice he spent a long time 
out around second base, working with 
the young player. During the game he 
sat stolidly in the dugout, alone (his 
friends of the Sinalra-Martin-Bishop 
clan were supposed to be there but ap- 
parently they elected to stay in Las Ve- 
gas). The Cubs lost 5 0. making it five 
defeats in the first six starts for Leo. But 
when, after the last out. they slowly filed 
from the dugout down the tunnel to the 
clubhouse. Durocher was in the lead, 
striding along firmly, the No. 2 on his 
back showing his troops the way. cno 


Sli// weaftng his trsdmonal fi/o, 3. undaun/sd Durochsr marehss into e/i/6house aftar Cub defeat. 



CUP PLAY: A WHOLE NEW GAME 


What matters in pro hockey is not the championship but the Stanley Cup. Last week, as the playoffs began, two teams 
made radical changes in their playing styles to meet the demands of a short, bitter series by MARTIN KANE 


M ontreal's big league hixrkcy team is 
noted more for its lincsse than its 
brawn. Toronto's hockey players arc 
among the better brawlers in the Nation- 
al Hixjkcy League. A major irony of this 
Ncar's Stanley Cup playoffs was that 
Montreal's Canadiens eliminated Toron- 
to's Maple Leafs in four straight games 
by a spectacular display of muscle. 

Though the rules remain the sarite. the 
iKK'key of the playoffs is always vastly 
different from that seen during the regu- 
lar 70-gamc .season. Kor one thing, it is 
different in spirit. The playoffs arc the 
real test of a team's abilities. Though the 
Canadiens linished first in the regular sea- 
son, they knew that no one would regard 
them as real champions unless they won 
the cup. and that is a prospect to stir a 
competitor's blood. Kor another thing, 
a team's style often will change radical- 
ly to accommodate the shorter time in 
which it must win. There is no room in 
the playoffs for a midseason slump. Thus 
in the B scries of the scmilinals against 
the Chicago Black Hawks (.roe coirr) 
the Detroit Red Wings suddenly trans- 
formed themselves into a forechccking 
team that constantly confused and brv^ke 
up the Chicago attack -sirmething they 
had only once been able to do during 
the regular season. In the 14 times they 
met the Hawks, the Wings had won only 
once, lost 1 1 times and tied twice. But 
as the playoffs got under way in Chicago 
and Detroit last week, the \Ving.s took 
two of the first four games by spectacu- 
lar scores of 7-0 and 5-1. 

it happens every year. The playoffs 
arc seldom, if ever, predictable on the 


basis of regular-season showings. In the 
past 47 years the league champion has 
failed to win the cup 20 times and has 
even been eliminated in the first round 
1 1 limes. There is a suspicion that some 
managers and coaches, most notably 
Punch Itniach, manager-coach of To- 
ronto. devote their efforts during the 
regular season less to winning than to 
finishing among the first four teams. 
This is enough to make them eligible to 
play for the cup — which means vastly 
more in prestige than the league title and 
quite a bit more in money, l or finishing 
tirsi in the league, a club gets 18 units of 
S2.250. Tor w inning in its bcsi-of-seven 
semifinal round a club gets 21 units of 
SI. 500 each. Then the cup winner gets 21 
units of S2.000 each. 

■\ modest affair iliat cost its donor. 
Lord Stanley of Preston, a mere 10 gui- 
neas (about S50 in 1892), the original 
Stanley Cup now rests atop a large silver 
base on which arc inscribed the names 
of all the winning teams and of each 
man who played on them. Actually 
played, that is. Just suiting up for the 
playoffs is not enough for immortality. 

When hcickcy had its obscure I9th 
century beginnings in eastern Canada 
—several cities and McGill University 
claim the honor of its parentage— it was. 
like tennis, a game not only for ama- 
teurs but pretty much for well-to-do 
amateurs. Lord Stanley 's live sons played 
the game in Canada and introduced it 
to England, where they staged an eshi- 
biiion at Buckingham Palace. The first 
team to win the Stanley Cup. in 1894, 
was the Montreal Amateur Athletic As- 


sociation. By 1910 the cup was in the 
possession of the National Hockey As- 
sociation and thereufier remained a tro* 
phy for professionals. 

Pro hockey is a rough game, and the 
cup has had its share of knocks. In 1905 
members of the Ottawa .Silver Seven, 
after celebrating their cup victory, were 
returning to their hotel when one of 
their number declared that he could drop- 
kick (he cup into the Ridcau Canal. He 
did. too. and it was not fished out until 
next morning f ivc years later the pro- 
prietor of a bowling alley wiio doubled 
as a member of the champion Montreal 
Wanderers filled the cup to overflowing 
with chewing gum and set it out for the 
convenience of any custjuncr who might 
want to buy some. Once, when the cup 
was left at a photographer's studio, the 
photographer's mother filled il with 
earth and planted geraniums in it. It 
has been lost, and il has been stolen. It 
has been denounced as "a detriment 
to hockey." and as a competition trophy 
"that diKs not advance the interests of 
the national sport." Now it is a carefully 
guarded treasure, on reverent display in 
Canada’s HtKkcy Hall of K'ame. 

Despite the reverence, there is still 
criticism that the playoff system drags 
the season to an absurd length, and (hat 
this extension is a mere money-grubbing 
device of the owners. The charges are 
correct, but the fans couldn't care less. 
There arc many who would watch hockey 

conunueti 

In Chicago, a scramble finds Oelroii s Norm 
UHman face down surrounded by Hawks- 
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NEW GAME roniinufd 


in July if they could. There is tension 
in a Stanley Cup game that no regular 
season contest can engender. 

Cup fever was at its highest the other 
night in Toronto, when the Canadicns 
polished off the Maple Leafs in their 
fourth game. The Canadicns* coach. Toe 
Blake (SI, Nov, 22) had surprised a 
lot of fans when, a few years ago, he 
brought up a couple of fellows named 
John Ferguson and Ted Harris from the 
Cleveland Barons. They were neither 
the worst nor the best in the minor 
leagues. Just undistinguished. So much 
so that people went about asking each 
other who they were. It soon became 
obvious that who they were was not 
nearly so important as what they were — 
a couple of young musclemen recruited 
to add brawn to the Montreal team. For 
the first time in years, the Leafs found 
themselves unable to push the Canadiens 
around. It may. indeed, have been Fergu- 
son who contributed the most to the 
Canadiens* third-game victory in the 
playoffs last week. His team was behind 
2-0 in the second period when this burly 
ice policeman suddenly charged the 
Leafs* Eddie Shack, long known as To- 
ronto's principal villain. Shack went 
down. Ferguson was penalized two min- 
utes, but the punishment could have 
been the best thing that happened to 
Montreal all season. Shortly after Fer- 
guson completed his sentence, the in- 
spired Canadiens scored three goals in 
three minutes and 10 seconds and domi- 
nated play the rest of the way. 

"That check he made on Shack in the 
second period.” observed Coach Blake, 
"deflated the Leafs and inflated us." 

"My job,” said Ferguson, who under- 
stands it well, “is to put some muscle on 
the left side, or for that matter, I guess, 

eonilnufd 

In Toronto, Canadian Qoallo Qump Wort- 
lay and J. Q. Talbot block Laaf acora. 
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every side.’* He lakes the task so serious- 
ly ihal during the off season he refuses 
lo fraternize with other hockey players. 
"It turns out." he explains, "that your 
friends become your worst enemies on 
the ice. so 1 don't talk to anybody." 

The Canadiens had. in fact, come out 
hilling from Game 1 of the series and 
now. in what was to be the last game, 
it was obvious that Toronto tempers 
were frayed. Toe Blake actually cau- 
tioned his Canadiens to avoid lights. 

"We're good enough to win without 
fighting." he told litem beforehand. And 
afterward he said: "Well, that shows 
you how much they listen to me." 

The fights that went on between these 
Statements made lhal game a subject for 
awed study by the league's statisticians. 
The war began in the first period when 
Ferguson elbowed Pete Slcmkowski of 
the Leafs. Stemkowski responded with 
a fist but lost the decision to F\'rguson. 
Shack came over to deliver a protesting 
swing and found himself jostled out of 
position by Claude Larose. The Cana- 
diens' Dave Balon rushed lo Larosc's 
assistance, holding Shack while Larose 
threw rights and lefts at Shack's nose, 
which may be the biggest in professional 
sport. (At one time he was known as 
Pinocchio.) Then there were Ted Harris, 
the Canadiens' second-best policeman, 
and Orland Kurtenbach. the Leafs' 
utility player who is— now was— con- 
sidered the best puncher in the league. 
They sparred for a minute. Kurtenbach 
threw a left-right combination that did 
little harm. Harris then caught Kurten- 
bach with a right, followed it with a left, 
and Kurtenbach sagged to the ice. where 
Harris pounced on him. They wrestled 
there for several minutes. 

Out of it all. Ferguson had the honor 
of being required to sit out a full 20 
minutes of the game. The brawl lasted 
17 minutes and it took Referee Art Skov 
another 15 minutes to work out what 
the penalties were. In total, he assessed 
124 minutes in the box. There were two 
minor penalties, a do/cn livc-minulc ma- 
jor penalties and six misconduct penal- 
ties. With records falling all over the 
lot. the statisticians were delighted. 

But many fans to the contrary not- 
withstanding, in hockey the game's the 
thing, and Montreal went on to win 
with Giltes Tremblay proving the most 

In Detroit. Red Wing Gary Bergman (2J) 
meets stubborn opposition from Hawks. 


effective attacker. Toronto had gone 
into the lead in the first period on a goal 
by Larry Hillman. In the second. 
Tremblay scored twice on power plays. 
It was an anticlimax when Jim Roberts 
and Dick Duff added two more Montreal 
scores in the third period. 

Meanwhile, south of the border, a 
less one-sided series was being played out 
in Chicago and Detroit. Chicago had 
come through the season in second place, 
possibly as a result of the emphasis put 
on making sure that Bobby Hull got his 
chance at beating Maurice (The Rtxrkcl ) 
Richard's record of 50 goals in a season. 

Bobby beat it all right. He shot his 
51st goal on March 12 (SI. March 21) 
and wound up the regular season three 
weeks later with three more goals and 
enough assists to give him an additional 
record for scoring points, but his team 
was in second place and he himself had 
a lame left knee that vvas further injured 
early in the playoffs. This physical handi- 
cap was made worse by the clinging tac- 
tics of Detroit's tigerlike Bryan Watson, 
whose sole assignment was lo keep Hull 
too busy to pul his famous slap and 
wrist shots — the fastest in hockey — lo 
effective use. 

Sid Abel, coach of the Red W ings, 
had declared quite brazenly before the 
playoffs lhal his sole hope of beating a 
Chicago team that had overwhelmed 
him tliroughoul the regular season was 
to "hit" the Hawks. The Wings did hit 
the Hawks and hit them hard in the very 
first game. They lost 2 1, but the new 
strategy made them look respectable 
against Chicago for the lirst time since 
regular-season play began, and Abel de- 
termined that he would continue it. 

"I wouldn't say it was a rough game," 
he said after that first defeat, "but rath- 
er that it was just playoff hockey, what 
you expect to sec in the playoffs. We're 
going to keep right on hitting." 

Hull is pretty much accustomed to 
being followed about the rink. All sea- 
son long he had been shadowed by ex- 
perts like Claude Provost of Montreal 
and Ed Westfall of Boston. He had 
shrugged them off and made his record 
nonetheless. But Watson quite clearly 
got on the big blond's nerves and toward 
the end Hull permitted himself a mild 
complaint. 

“It irritates me." he said. 

More irritating to Coach Billy Rcay 
was the fact that his squad vvas far from 
up to par. Bobby's lincmate, Chico 


Maki. had an injured right leg. Sharp- 
shooting Doug Mohns turned from 
nursing a sore right shoulder to limping 
on a twisted left knee, and big Defense- 
man Elmer Vasko sustained an eight- 
inch gash in his thigh, it took 20 stitches 
to close the gash and the injury took 
Vasko out of contention. Hull mini- 
mized his knee injury, but it was obvious 
that he was skating badly. When he left 
the ice to sit on the bench, one could sec 
him favoring the knee to bring his left 
fool up onto the step. 

All this, and Watson loo, took the 
zing out of a Chicago attack that had 
seemed only a few weeks before all hut 
certain to carry the Hawks to a cham- 
pionship. 

Even more discouraging — from a Chi- 
cago point of view — was the forccheck- 
ing of the Red Wings. Time after time 
Norm Ullman. the high-scoring Detroit 
center, pestered the Hawks deep behind 
their own blue line to disrupt their of- 
fense. as Montreal's Jean Beliveau did 
against Toronto. He would station him- 
self near Chicago Goalie Glenn Hall 
and go after the puck carrier. With two 
other wingmen stationed at the blue 
line, the carrier had absolutely no ave- 
nue out of his zone. 

Forechecking works best when your 
team is ahead, and that is when Detroit 
used it most effectively. In that 7 0 game 
Detroit scored three goals in the first 
period, and ihoreafier Chicago could do 
nothing. 

So there were the two great reversals 
in form during the Stanley Cup playoffs 
— the Canadien substitution of hard and 
even vicious checking for subtle skills, 
and the Red V^'ing adoption of a style 
lhal they had used only infrequently. 
The Wings were helped, to be sure, by 
injuries to the Hawks, and the Habs by 
a f1u epidemic that struck the Maple 
Leafs. But. in essence, it vvas what some 
call "Stanley Cup play" that gave un- 
interrupted victory lo the Canadiens in 
the semifinals, gained unexpected wins 
for the Red W'ings, hitherto so ineffec- 
tive against Chicago, and provided ihc 
fans with the best hockey — some of it 
nationally televised — they had seen all 
season. 

After watching even one of the games 
that were played last week in Chicago, 
in Detroit, in Toronto or in Montreal, 
it would he pretty hard to convince a 
real hockey fan that there is no point to 
the playoffs. end 
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AN AWFUL 

1 


In an exclusive account of his victory, 
the first man ever to win the Masters 
two years in a row tells Gwilym 
S. Brown why the scores were so high, 
what happened when his concentration 
failed him in the first nine holes of the 
playoff, why he briefly considered 
withdrawing from the tournament and how 
a glance at a TV screen paid off handsomely 


This tlra^ing is based on the video tape Nickhins saw 
of his missed pun on 17- He noticed his head was too 
far forward, causing him to line up to left (solid line) 
instead of toward right corner of cup (doited line). 

FKANCIS OOLPEM 


•Tlr. 
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by JACK NICKLAUS 


PUTT SHOWED ME HOW TO WIN 


I f I had to pick one phrase that would 
best characterize the 1966 Masters, I 
think I would call it the Masters of Mis- 
takes. There were plenty of actual mis- 
takes; the high scores show tha». And 
there were things that seemed to the gal- 
lery and goif fans to be mistakes but 
really were not. It was a good Masters, 
and nobody could want a more exciting 
one — I wouldn't, anyway — but I think 
the most interesting things about it cen- 
\cTCiJ around went wrong, or at 

least seemed to. 

All of the players on the tour would 
agree. I am certain, that one big cham- 
pionship is worth half a dozen lesser 
titles. Consciously or unconsciously we 
all train for these major events. But the 
methods we use are different. Some pros 
think they must play themselves into 
peak condition by competing in tourna- 
ments every week. Others retire from the 
tour and spiend days on the practice tee 
working on the specific shots they feel 
will be needed to win. 1 am aware that 
many people thought 1 was making a 
serious error when 1 took a long va- 
cation from the winter tour. They felt 
my preparation for this year's Masters 
was haphazard. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. The fact is that I 
badly wanted to be the first man ever to 
win the Masters two years in a row, and 
1 was getting ready the best way 1 knew 
how. Since January I had been preparing 
myself and my game with nothing but 
the Masters in mind. 

By last December the one thing my 
golf most needed was a rest. 1 had played 
in so many tournaments 1 was having 
trouble getting myself up week after 
week. Except for the Crosby, 1 decided 
not to enter any tournaments until 1 
could regain my enthusiasm for the game. 
In February I visited Gary Player in 
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South Africa, a trip that filled my needs 
perfectly. I was able to play a few rounds 
of golf, but not under tournament pres- 
sure. went fishing, hunting and general- 
ly enjoyed Gary's warm hospitality. I 
returned to the United States in lime 
to play in three events leading up to 
the Masters — at Miami. Orlando and 
Jacksonville. I felt these were sufficient 
for me to regain a competitive edge, 
something 1 could not have done just 
working on a practice tee. A goWei 
should practice, of course, but too much 
practice and too few tournaments often 
make for a sloppy game. When you are 
playing a lot of golf where winning is 
not the main concern, your game can de- 
teriorate pretty quickly. You hook a 
drive out of sight into the woods and 
then simply tee up another ball, saying 
to yourself: ’'Hmm. Maybe a little too 
much right hand in that one. Lemme try 
again." Playing under pressure, where 
every shot counts, is the best way to firm 
up the sw ing you have been grooving on 
the practice tec. 

As far as competition went, Jackson- 
ville ended my preparations for the Mas- 
ters. 1 decided to spend a day with Jack 
Grout, my old teacher from Columbus 
who is now at La Gorce in Miami, and 
then go nonh for some practice rounds 
on the Augusta National course the 
week before the tournament. 

Grout picked out a flaw in my stance 
that my old friend Deane Beman had 
noticed exactly a year earlier. At address 
my alignments were bad. My feet were 
squared along the line to the target, but 
my hips and shoulders were aiming to 
the right of it. Such a mistake makes it 
difficult to come through the ball prop- 
erly and causes a lot of erratic shots. I 
corrected this. 

When I got up to Augusta, Deane was 


there again, and for the second straight 
year he saw something in my swing that 
bothered him, rightfully. We were play- 
ing the 8th hole. 1 hooked my drive into 
the trees and Deane said. "You are tak- 
ing the club back slowly but you are 
speeding up too much as you start your 
downswing.” 

A valuable tip. My tempo had been 
bad, and now 1 knew why. The speed 
of the backswing should always be the 
same as that of the downswing. \ was 
lunging into the shot so fast that my 
shoulders were starting on the down- 
swing before I completed the backswing. 
As a result. 1 was not only consistently 
pulling my shots off to the left, but 
hooking them as well, i slowed my down- 
swing and suddenly began to hit the 
ball about as well as I had at the Masters 
a year ago. 

On the Saturday night before the Mas- 
ters I went home to Columbus to re- 
lax with my family. Then on Monday 
I returned to Augusta with my wife Bar- 
bara, my father and a couple of friends. 
We moved into the house we had rent- 
ed about a mile from the course and 
1 got in a practice round on Tuesday 
and nine more holes on Wednesday . 1 
felt good about the way my game had 
worked into shape and 1 was eager for 
the action to begin. 

However. 1 very nearly did not play 
at all. The night before the tournament 
started we heard the terrible news that 
four friends of ours from Columbus, 
Bob and Linda Barton and Jim and 
Jcreita Long, had been killed in the 
crash of a chartered plane that was bring- 
ing them down to watch the Masters. 
This was such a tragedy for everyone 
who knew them that playing in a golf 
tournament somehow seemed like a ridic- 
ulously unimportant thing to be doing. 

ronlinufJ 
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The Picture Suit By 


Portrait of A Fine Tropical Woven By Pacific Mills 
Truly a masterpiece of a summer suit— that’s the Picture Suit tailored by Varsity-Town. 
(ts fabulous fabric from Pacific Mills has an amazing three dimensional effect that 
gives it never before achieved depths of color. As tailored with imagination by Varsity- 
Town. the Picture Suit is a true work of art. The H. A. Seinsheimer Company. 
Cincinnati. Ohio 45202. Tt>* p>ciur« sun tm picific miu* worsted co. 

AVAIIABIE *T THESE *Nt> OTHER FINE STORES: Mebley & C*re»i, Cinernnjii . The Print/ Co . Jamestown ■ 

I S- Ayras. Indianapolis • Van 0« Sande, Riverside > Franhenberger’s. Charleston • P A Meyer Erie • 
Ed Graham, Dubuque • Frank A Stith, Winston Salem • Heavenneh'S. Saginaw • Miller's, Knoxville • 
landon's. Omaha • The Ban Stores. Muneie • Penn Traffic, Johnstown • Goodform Shop. Montgomery . 


Biii'hura and I know the Li>ngs onlvca^u- 
allv, but Bob and Linda had been close 
fricnd^ of ours for years. I had plavcd 
golf witli Bob since I lirst look up the 
ganic at Scioto Country Club. News of 
the crash shocked ussescrely.To tell > on 
the truth. I just did not want to go out 
and pla> in tlio Masters the nest day. and 
I considered withdrawing, but Ehtih and 
our friends told nie i should pla\. 

I guess all of us in this sear's Masters 
had a picll> good idea before we teed 
otT Thvtrsd-as that scores were going to 
be high hecaiise of the ct'iidition of the 
course. Augusta luid cspericnced an tin- 
usualK cold, dr\ winter and the Her- 
imida and r>e giass that norniatly niakc 
the course so lush had not come in well 
despite the best elTorts of Augusta Na- 
tional's greenskeeping staff. The fairways 
were liaid and so wore the greens. Be- 
cause of this the U'Uinament conmiitlce 
decided it wi*uld be best not to mow the 
greens and ibc faliwass too closely, for 
fear liie dry w ind lluii was btowingacioss 
tile course each day might kill what grass 
was lett. As a result, we seldom had a 
good lie in the fairway. Not c>nly was 
the ball not sitting up on good Uiil'. it 
frcmiently was in a grassy Uc that tended 
to lake olTany hackspin wc tried to pul 
on »>ur approach shots. I know the gal- 
lery thought It saw a Un of had golf 
shots, hut often they were the best that 
could he hit under the circumstances. 
Many players felt the pin placements 
weic as demanding as they had cser 
been- Bossibly tins was a factor too. but 
I think the condiiion of the course was 
really what made the scores so high. 

In addition to the dilliciilt conditions. 

I was luiving problems with my own 
game that made scoring tough. .After 
the first round my pulling stroke com- 
piclcly deserted me. and I had serious 
problems with my concentration that 
stayed with mo until the last nine holes 
of the playotT- 

I he putting problem i solsed in the 
svorld's luckiest ssay. (>0 Sunday al'lcr- 
nooii more millions of people than I care 
to think aliout watched me blow a three- 
footer on the ITth hole that could ha\e 
won the tournament and reiricsed all of 
my earlier mistakes. 1 had aimed the putt 
iiist inside the right-hand corner of the 
hole, hut when I hit it the hall broke so 
far to tile left, even though I stroked it 
firmly, that it never came close. To lie 
frank. I looked like a duffer choking up 
with a SI Nassau at stake. But I knew 
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Argus wouldn’t miss this for anything. 



Movie-making bunglers, take heart. This camera can’t miss. Instant-loading. Just drop in the Kodapak 
« him cartridge and shoot. The electric eye sets lens for perfect exposure. Special effects? 

You can zoom or get slow-motion at a touch. The reflex viewer shows you just what 
will appear on the screen. What else? You get an unconditional ^uaran^ee for one CEj 
full year against anything. Kids. Dogs. Accidents. Soakings. Anything. The Argus * 

^ 822 Super Eight Instant-Loading Movie Camera. Less than $200. 




Every time it rains, or snows, or ices up— and you're 
feeling your way on "skiddy" streets— you need the safety 
of 'Jeep' 4-wheel drive . Shift smoothly from 2-wheel to 
4-wheel drive at any speed, and you've got control ordi- 
nary wagons don't have. That same extra traction 
takes you o^ the road, across rough country — hunt- 
ing, skiing, through mud. sand, almost anywhere! 


New power: 250 hp V-8 engine or Hi-Torque 6. Options 
galore: Turbo Hydra-Matic* automatic transmission; 
power steering, power brakes; the smoothness, comfort 
and response you expect in any fine wagon. Plus "picture 
window" visibility. Your family will be safer, go more 
places, have more fun, in a ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer with 
4 wheel drive. Drive it! KAisen jMp compoaAT$aN 



You've got to drive it to believe it. See your Meep' dealer. Check the Yellow Pages. 
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nerves had nothing to do with it. For 
some reason I had hit the putt miserably. 

A little while later I was watching as 
CBS did a video-tape replay of the putt 
on television and I spotted what was 
wrong. On Thursday I had putted v\cll. 
On Friday 1 needed 38 putts, and I missed 
se\en of them from live feci or less. On 
Saturday and Sunday my putting was 
almost as bad as Friday's. What 1 saw in 
the TV picture was that 1 was lined up 
incorrectly. My head was bent too far 
forward, so 1 was actually looking back 
at the ball and the blade of the putter 
i6). I thought I was squaring the 
blade to the line along which I wanted 
to stroke the ball, but this was only an 
illusion. In reality I was lined up too far 
to the left. I went to the putting green 
Sunday night and practiced with my head 
in the correct position. During Monday 's 
playoff I did not hit a single bad putt. 

There was no easy remedy, however, 
for my mental lapses. A mental lapse 
should not be confused with a poor shot 
caused by a bad swing, of which I made 
a few. too. They arc more annoying 
than bad shots and can cause as much 
trouble. 1 think three shots 1 hit during 
the playoff with Tommy Jacobs and 
Gay Brewer were typical of what 1 had 
been doing all week and offer an inter- 
esting insight into what happens when 
a pro golfer stops concentrating. 

The 3rd hole at Augusta is a short 
par-4 (355 yards), but the green is small 
and there is a deep hollow just in front 
of it. You must hit the approach shot 
firmly so that it will land well into the 
green, or else it might draw back and roll 
down into the hollow. I had only a pitch- 
ing wedge to the green, but I simply for- 
got to hit it far enough. I he ball struck 
thcupslopc at the front of the green, then 
came back down the hill. I had to chip 
up and sink a ntne-fooi jvuti for my par. 

Now this should have warned me. but 
it didn't. I made the identical mistake 
on the next hole. The 4th is a 220-yard 
par-3 that has a big. deep trap across 
much of the front of the green. The first 
thing to remember on the hole is to he 
over the trap, for shots into it often bury 
themselves in the sand. I hit a perfectly 
good six-iron, but again I had forgotten 
to allow the needed safety margin. The 
hall hit into the sand so hard that it prac- 
tically disapiscarcd. I was fortunate to 
get It out and onto the green. I bogeyed 
the hole and fell a shot behind Jacobs. 

My last mental lapse of the Masters 
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Oh, if you could 
only taste words! 

(Then J&B's job would be much easier) 

Hasically J&B has achieved its unique 
position because it is an exceptional blend 
of many scotch whiskies. These have been 
"married” in J&B to prorluce a different 
and delightful and quite special flavour. 

Like any flavour, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to describe. Ir must be experi- 
enced . . . and you're invited. 


J&B is protiuced by the venerable 
firm of Justerini & Brooks, founded 1749, 
which guards its unique quality with 
fierce British determination. Justerini & 
Brooks has numbered many of the great 
and near-great among its 
patrons, 
mortal Charles Dickens. 


including the im- 



The others arc not 
J&B rare scotch 



SKM> KIK 3-,()l.l MF. SKI OF l)l( KFSS’ Cl. VSSICS-only SI. 00 
Handsome. hard-cover library editions. Titles: A ( hnMina\ Carol, A Taleo/ Tnot iiiei, 
iya\i<i Copperfield. All J. only SI postpaid. Write JaB Dickens Library. P.O. Bov ISO, 
Cliffsidc Park, N. J. 07010. Dept. S. (Offer limited lo Coniinental L’.S. where lejal.) 
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Richard Petty, 1st at Daytona “500”, February 27th 


Paul Goldsmith, 1st at Rockingham "500", March 3rd 



PLYMOUTH DIVISION 



CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 


Plymouth 

takes 

Istjstjst! 


Three great drivers in Hemi-powered Plymouths 
win three 500-mile NASCAR races in a row. 


At Daytona, at Rockingham and 
‘ now at Atlanta, Richard Petty, 
Paul Goldsmith and then Jim 
Hurtubise put specially modified, Hemi-powered 
Plymouth Belvederes into victory lane. 

We’re not advocating that you rush right down 
to your Plymouth Dealer’s and buy one of these 
cars. You couldn’t even if you tried. These winners 
were specially modified just for stock car racing. 

But we would like to remind you that the engi- 
neering know-how that makes our racing Hemi so 


great goes into every ’66 Plymouth you can buy off 
your Plymouth Dealer’s showroom floor. 

Since you don't need a machine like the racing 
Hemi. try the Belvedere 383-cu.-in. V-8 (or the 
street Hemi). 

Or test-drive one of the other kinds of ’66 
Plymouths— Fury, Valiant and Barracuda. With all 
Plymouth’s quality engineering and beautiful styl- 
ing, it's no wonder Plymouth sales have more than 
doubled in the last three years. See your Plymouth 
Dealer and check out a winner. 


TlymoutF ...a great car by Chrysler Corporation. 
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SHOES FOR MEN 

Give ’em Air ! 

Woven side-wall Edgertons will keep 
your feet in fine condition because 
they breathe as the feet flex. Made 
by Nunn-Bush, Edgertons prove their 
fine quality. 


Rlyle 0917: Ilrown Airl.in Ij^lltrr ri)r>frs Ciisluon Crt-iw Solo .inJ Hoel. Also in lllatk, 
Kdeerlon UiviM.in. Nunn Bush Shoe Company, Milwaukee. Wi.scon.sin 5.1201. Also made in Cunaila. 



Save your good right arm — 

and your temper — with 
True Temper "floating blade" 
grass shears. Built to do a 
man's job with girl power. 

Want to stand up and shear? 

Ask your dealer for the kind 
with the long tubular steel shaft, 
made by the maker of the 
famous step-down golf shafts. 

Who? 

mUE IBMPER 

leading maker of action products. 


came at the 9ili hole. I )iad hil m> best 
drive of ihe da> on ihis 420-vard par-4, 

1 was UK) \aiils sbtiri of the llagstick 
and ! veemed sure oi taking at leasl 
a stroke lead over Jaci>hs because he 
had driven iiuo lUe trees beiwecn the 
lii'si and yih I'airwavs. Uiii the ^th green 
slopes sluiiplv iVom back Ui Ironl. and I 
did n again. I Itii an evccllenl sand wedge, 
hut noi lai enoiigli mio the green. The 
I'all hit on the putting suiface. skipped 
I'orvvaid and then the backspin look cl- 
Iccl. piiJImg the ball olV the green. I was 
left with a cliip slu>t. and instead of a 
chance at a hiidie I made a bogev. 

Rigbi ihere 1 got a gi ip on nivself. and 
about time. 1 bn sonve had shots after 
that, but no duiiilv ones. Mv detcrmuia- 
lion to win linally helped get me in front. 
On ihe lOih 1 missed the green wilb my 
appioach. but almost rolled mv chip 
-■hoi into the bide and made the par that 
pul me ahetid. I binheil the llth to go 
two shots ahead of Jacobs ( Brewer was 
now live strokes behind) and held this 
lead ihnnigh the I2tli and t.'ih when 
Tommy missed putts of si\ and eight 
feel. 

On the par-5 I5th Jacobs cleared the 
pond in front of the green with a wonder- 
ful woi>d shot that linished only about 
30 feel to the right of the hole He was 
playing e\ccllenily and certainly was not 
about to give up. When my iwo-iron 
bounced over the green 1 was confront- 
ed with ibe posstbiUty of Tommy wiping 
out my two-shot lead on one hole. W hat 




London first beat a path to Mr. Gordon’s door in 1769. 

All London was abuzz over Alex Gordons scintillating new gin. 

Sheer nectar, they called it. Arcticly dry. nobly smooth. And quick 
as you can say Cheers. London had a new favourite refreshment. Now. 

197 years later. Gordon’s Gin has gained the favour of the whole 
civilised world. Don’t you be the last holdout. Get a bottle of Gordon’s 
yourself. No. better get two. You’ll need an extra when word gets around. 

It’s the biggest-selling gin in England. America, the world! 


MODL'CT ' 
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Very wicked slice. Very sharp golf shirts. Many golfers will recognize the play-actors 
•n the slice-of-life drama acted here, Non-golfers, read on and learn how to be mistaken for golfers. 
Frank Gifford is in the blue mock turtle of 100 percent Birdseye knit cotton; same fabric in all golf 
shirts shown here. Dave Marr, center, wearing the popular wide-sleeve International Sports Club 
shirt, says, "Watch it, Frank. You're covering up the emblem." Bob Cousy wears the famous red 
golf shirt with the pocket and short sleeve knit cuffs. Many superb colors, many styles, and you 
frequently see them under sport coats or sweaters, About $5 or $6, depending on the style, Tom 
Kelley, club photographer, took the picture near tne Hilton Hawaiian Village. Fabric by Beaunit. 
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happened instead is that we both made 
birdies. My chip was loo strong, but I 
sank the putt from 12 feet or so. 

On 1 8 Tommy got another chance. His 
second shot was just off the green about 
30 feet from the cup. In trying to steer 
my seven-iron approach away from the 
trap at the right of the green I pulled it 
loo much, and the ball btuinccd down 
an embankment on the left side of the 
green. I knew the lirsi thing 1 had to pre- 
vent was any possibility of a double- 
bogey 6. 1 had to gel the ball somewhere 
on the green so that if Tommy sank his 
putt for a birdie I would at least have a 
chance at the w inning par. There was not 
enough grass under my ball to risk nick- 
ing it on the green with a pitching wedge. 
I was afraid to try to punch it up the em- 
bankment with a five-iron or six-iron be- 
cause the ground around the green was 
riddled with pockets of dirt that might 
throw the ball up into the air and right 
back to where I stood. The only club 
that was sure to do the job was a putter. 
I hit the ball hard enough and well up 
to the left so that it would not break 
down to the right on the sloping green 
and possibly go off the putting surface 
entirely. The shot worked, and the ball 
stopped five feet from the bole. Fortu- 
nately for me at least. Jacobs missed 
his putt. I made mine, and Tournament 
Chairman Cliff Roberts did not have to 
decide if it was too dark to start us 
right off on a sudden-death playolT. It 
was. all told, a strange Masters, and one 
that I was fortunate to win. 

I guess it is only natural for any golfer 
who wins the Masters to start thinking 
about the Grand Slam— in other words, 
adding the U.S. Open, the British Open 
and the PCiA to his Masters title. As has 
been said many limes before, he is the 
only one who has a chance that year. A 
Grand Slam is a most unlikely accom- 
plishment. however. I will certainly try 
to win it. but I doubt anyone ever will. 
It docs happen that I know and like all 
of the courses on which the next three 
championships will be held: the Olympic 
Country Club in San F'rancisco (the L'.S. 
Open). Muirfield in Scotland (the British 
Ojjcn) and Firestone Country Club in 
Akron (the PGA). 

I intend to prepare for these three 
events just the way I prepared for this 
year's Masters - limiting my tournament 
play and practicing early on the courses 
involved. I can only hope that things 
will work out as well. end 
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It’s silly for a man 
to drive 120 mph 



We’re the first to admit that the sale speed 
limits are legal limits. But we think you're 
interested in the reserve strength we build into 
our tires. So we test them along with 
competitive makes, brutally, scientifically, 
continuously. Some of our runs are at 120 mph 
for hundreds of miles. And Dayton Thorobred 
Blue Ribbon tires have run up some remarkable 
records. No make of tire, in fact, out-performs 
them. So drive to your Dayton dealer and get 
a set of Blue Ribbons. And if you are buying a 
new car, your car dealer or Dayton dealer can 
arrange for a changeover. 

Dayton Thorobred Tires 

THE DAYTON TIRE 4 RUBBER COMPANY. DAYTON, OHIO 45401 




PART 3; A Case of Conscience 


A loudmouthed windbag one moment, quietly and sincerely dedicated the next, Cassius Clay appears to be 
so many different people that even he seems confused as to his real identity. But there is consistency In the 
champion's behavior. By doing the oppositeof what is expected, he confounds the hostile world surrounding him 

by JACK OLSEN 

HYSTERIA IS A SOMETIME THING 


T Ik' wcigh-in ceremonies for the first 
Clay-Liston heavyweight champion- 
ship fight were a mess from the begin- 
ning. Clay, then a 22-ycar-old with the 
emotional maturity of a Baby LcRoy. 
had a long record of disturbing the peace 
at such events. For weeks before the 
weigh-in he had conducted a loud, taste- 
less "psychological campaign" against 
Liston, whom he called the Big Bear, 
and as the fight approached his tone had 
grown more and more hysterical, ag- 
gravated by predictions that Cassius 
would be lucky to get off with his life. 
Anyone with half a brain knew that he 
would stage some sort of extravagant 
production at the weigh-in. This, of 
course, did not include the Miami Beach 
Boxing Commission, which arranged a 
setting that was an absolute guarantee of 
disaster. 

As William Faversham observed later; 
"All they should have done was weigh 
the fighters in and get them out of there. 
But they made a great event out of it. 
They had the scales up on a platform 
and a chair fur each fighter, and the doc- 
tor was going to make his medical ex- 
amination right up there on the plat- 
form. This was ridiculous, because it just 
kept the two of them together longer." 

Said Gordon Davidson; "It was so 
badly handled by the commission. They 
must have had 500 people crowded into 
this one room, like a Roman carnival, 


women and men and sightseers and 
hangers-on. King Levinsky selling ties 
— the whole bit. A bad setup." 

Both Faversham and Davidson, in 
their roles as boxing figures, are reminis- 
cent of the cartoon showing the Martian 
asking a juke box. "What's a pretty girl 
like you doing in a joint like this?" 
Faversham. who was then functioning as 
C lay's "manager" in behalf of the Louis- 
ville Sponsoring Group, is a distin- 
guished-looking man of 60. a Harvard 
alumnus, the son of a legitimate actor 
and a onetime actor himself. He is now 
a vice-president of Brown-Forman Dis- 
tillers (Old Forester. Early Times, among 
others). Davidson, attorney for the Clay 
sponsors, is a V'alc Law School graduate 
who worked as Supreme Court Justice 
Stanley Reed's law clerk and is now a 
tax lawyer and a respected member of 
Wilson Wyatt's law firm. Wyatt, Graf- 
ton & Sloss. As time goes by, Faversham 
and Davidson find themselves looking 
back with more and more wonderment 
on those years when they were escorting 
the brash young Cassius Clay from fight 
to light around the country. 

“What we were doing at the Miami 
Beach weigh-in was mostly worrying." 
says the big, jovial Faversham in his 
gravelly voice. "It has its elements of 
humor now. hut 1 can tell you at the 
time it was no laughing matter." 

Indeed, the arrival at the weigh-in of 


Clay and his court jester pro tern. Drew 
(Bundini) Brow n, w as the beginning of a 
12-hour lime of trial for the two Louis- 
ville men. "Clay walked in wearing his 
blue denim bear-hunting outfit.” Da- 
vidson recalls, "and he was hollering, 
'I'm ready to rumble!' The two of them. 
Clay and Bundini, kept walking around 
the weigh-in room till somebody shooed 
them to the dressing room. Faversham 
called me to the platform and he said. 
'Gordon, go back to the dressing room 
and tell Clay that if he causes a scene 
they're gonna fine him. and it’s gonna be 
his money, not ours. Tell him to behave 
himself.’ 

"So I go to the dressing room and 
there's Bundini. Rudy Clay, two or 
three other yucks and Angelo Dundee. 
Clay’s lying down on a riibdown table, 
perfectly relaxed. I said. *1 got a mes- 
sage for you from the corner.' 1 said, ‘If 
you go in and cut up they’re gonna fine 
you. and it's gonna be your dough and 
they're gonna hit you pretty good.’ 

"He says. 'Don’t worry about it. I'll 
take care of it.' So then Bundini starts, 
•Well, they can't line him! They can’t 
fine the greatest!’ 1 said, ‘Yes, they can, 
and he can pay!' ” 

Out on the wcigh-in stage. Faversham 
fretted. "I was wringing wci waiting for 
them to come out.” he says. "And then 
wc found out that both fighters were 
dressed, but each was refusing to leave 
his dressing room until the other did. So 
1 went back to Clay’s room and 1 said. 
'Look, Cassius, you're not the eonunuej 


"The kid is out of his mind," some said of the ranting Clay before first Liston bout. But was he? 
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champ >et. When you’re the champ you 
can come out last.’ 

■'He said. ‘I won’t go in there unless 
he follovss me right away. If he keeps me 
wailing I'm not gonna put up with it.' 

"I said. ‘Cassius, you have my word 
that as soon as you get on the platform 
Lision'il come in ' 1 tell you. it was 
worse than handling Caruso!" 

Lawyer Davidson, trying to look dig- 
nified, preceded Clay and Bundmi out 
of the dressing room, "and as soon as 
they saw the crowd they started." Da- 
vidson says. "Clay and Bundini were 
shouting at each other. Tloat like a but- 
tcrlly! Sling like a bee! Ready to rumble! 
l.el's take on the bum! He ain’t no 
champ, he's a cheese champ!' Then w hen 
Liston came in with his great stone face. 
Cassius started, ‘You! I’ll take you on 
right now! I can beat you anytime, you 
chump! You think you’re something and 
I’m nothing!’ And the yelling reached a 
higher and higher pilch. I was standing 
in the back and Teddy Brenner, the Mad- 
ison Square Garden matchmaker, said. 
‘My CJod. he’s .seared to death.' Brenner 
said he hadn't seen anybody so scared 
since one of Joe Louis’ opponents could 
hardly answer the bell for the first round. 
He said. ‘This kid is out of his mind! 
He may not show up for the fight!’ 
Then Cassius said. 'Mold me back, 
boys!’ and tried to gel ai Liston, l-avcr- 
sham thought it was the real thing, and 
he was trying to hold Clay, screaming at 
Clay. Bill's secretary was there, and we 
both thought he was gone; he had a 
bad heart." 

■ ‘ I w as holding Clay around the waist," 
F aversham recalls, "and Sugar Ray Rob- 
inson was holding his right arm. and 
Bvmdini was against his back and whis- 
pering in his ear, ‘Float like a huticrlly. 
Sting like a bee.' I said. ‘For Christ's 
sake. Drew, shut up. will you!’ " 

Dr. Alexander Robbins, the commis- 
sion physician, says, "Clay was acting 
like a maniac. 1 tried to tell him he was 
going loo far. sweating and getting over- 
heated. pulse rale going up. burning a lot 
of energy. I don't give a damn how 
strong a fellow is. there’s a limit to how' 
much activity he should undergo before 
a fight. He was acting like a nut. Getting 
attention." 

In the cool light of retrospect, it is 
difiicuU to visualize how much Clay had 
upset the usually impctiurbable fight 
crowd with his stomping and screaming 
in the overcrowded room. An experi- 


enced wire service reporter wrote at the 
time: 

He repeated over and over: ‘‘1 am the 
king. I am the greatest. I can whip 
any man in the world. I float like a 
butterfly. Sling like a bee. Rumble, 
man. rumble." It was a scary incident. 
Clay's eyes looked wild and almost 
dopey. Veins stuck out on his neck. 
He ranted hysterically. Lxpericnced 
sportswriters. witnesses to the unset- 
tling scene, were awestruck. They got 
into little clusters and v' hispored their 
alarm. This man isn't right, they said. 
He shouldn't be allowed in the ring. 
The commission dwlor reported om- 
inously. "This boy is scared to death. 
He is emotionally unstable. He is 
burning energy at an alarming rate." 

"So the commission announces a 
S2.5(X) fine, and Cassius finally rants and 
raves his way out the door." Davidson 
says. "I followed him to his dressing 
room, and he was sitting there and he 
says. ‘How about that?' And I said, 
‘Well, it cost you a $2,500 fine, that's 
how about it.' He said. 'Oh, don't worry 
about that.’” (Ultimately the commis- 
sion settled for SI.0(X), with Clay's spon- 
sors paying the fine.) 


S oon the captains and the kings de- 
parted. Clay and his entourage to 
spend the last hours before the fight in his 
little bungalovvin northwest Miami, F'av- 
ersham and l>avidson to gobble a hur- 
ried lunch at their hotel. Says F'avcrsham; 
"We were just starting to cat when a 
couple of British reporters came running 
up and said. ‘We hear the fight's olT. The 
commission doctor says his pulse and 
blood pressure are way up.' I had been 
afraid of something like this. So I went 
over to the .Miami Beach Auditorium 
as fast as I could, and I found Angelo 
DiindccandClay’s doctor, F erdie Pache- 
co. and 1 asked them to find Cassius and 
check his pulse and temperature. Forty 
minutes later the doctor called me. and 
he said Cassius was lying on the floor at 
his house with about seven kids, all of 
them watching TV. and he couldn't be 
calmer. Blood pressure and pulse were 
normal. I said. ‘Stay there for the rest of 
the afternoon and double-cheek him 
every hour.' What 1 was afraid of was 
that the promoters were trying to gel out 
of the fight because the house was sealed 
so high and the sales were bad." 

The physician who made the journey 


to Clay's house that afternoon is seldom 
quoted in the literature on Clay, despite 
the fact he has studied the loud young 
lighter the way some researchers have 
worked on paramecia. Boxing is the 
consuming hobby of Dr. F'erdie I’acheco. 
so much so that he administers to the 
medical needs of about a dozen boxers, 
including Clay, for nothing. A balding 
bilinguist with a fine Spanish patrician 
face and a successful practice largely 
among Miami's Cubans and Negroes. 
Pacheco has been in the corners of Luis 
Rodriguez and Florcntiiio Fernandez 
and Douglas Vaillanl, not to menlion 
Clay. He is a great conversationalist, 
and enjoys talking with all human beings, 
but especially with boxers. Still, his re- 
lationship with Cassius troubles him. "I 
don’t have any idea why he comes to me 
inihefirst place." Pachecosays. "because 
I have no rapport with him like I have 
with anybody else. There are two or 
three colored doctors in the same neigh- 
borhood I’m in. and they’d be highly 
honored to have him as a patient. It 
must be that the price is right with me. 
I never charge fighters. I’m paying the 
muses. I like boxing." 

f’achcco had no idea what to ex- 
pect when he hurried to Clay's house in 
response to raversham's request. "The 
commission doctor had said if his heart 
rate and blood pressure were still run- 
ning away at fight time the light would 
be called off." Pacheco says. "So vvhen 
I got to his house there he vvas watching 
TV, cooler than anything. It was impos- 
sible to believe. That little house was 
jammed with people, and after a while 
he says. ‘I think I’ll take a nap.' and he 
goes in his bedroom and sleeps all after- 
noon with a house full of people!" 

In the two years since Clay pulled his 
magic quick-change mood-reversal, cap- 
ping the performance by defeating Lis- 
ton that night, dozens of theories have 
been advanced by students of behavior 
such as psychologists and bartenders. 
There were reporters on the scene who 
will go to their graves convinced that 
Clay was in a state of temporary lunacy, 
self-induced or otherwise. Some, like 
Commission Divclor Robbins, have 
swung around to the idea that the whole 
commotion was an act. But others re- 
tort: How can an actor make his heart 
rate double and his blood pressure jump 
so high that experts fear for his welfare? 
Some Slick doggedly to the position that 
Cassius was plain scared at the weigh-in 
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View from Puerto Vallarta. Mexico: this surfing outfit... with the rugged powers of Kodel. lasting freshness. Crispness. 
Neatness. In and out of the water! Surf jac and short.s in a Springs Mills fabric of Kodel polyester and cot ton. In a splash 
of hot'dogger colors. Made to sell for about $15 (slightly higher in the West). At fine stores everywhere. By BRENTWOOD. 

COtAT ON KODEL.. . yt.M8I.K tIETHE EASTMAN KODAK EAMII.y 

Kastman CIIEMICAI. t-KOtlt T.TS. INC.. 2M MAIUSON AVE.. N.Y.. \.V.K<i.li-li.iK<- tradrniiiikt.i/(.«.lni«npot)Mtrilibrr.E«>1niaamAr«niiI}r|lirfiW,n<vl r*lifi« or (armrnll. 



Take a liiiiek S]>«>rt\vaK'(>ii s(>iiie|>lare Ix^siiles tlie liiiiihtM'yarcl tliiH year. 


Not that wp have anythinf' acTually n^ainst 
the lumberyard or the niirsrr\ . t)r the pro- 
eery .store, for that matter. But neither a 
Sportuapon nor a man should spend a 
M hide lifetime there. Life is for sw eeli-r 
thinps. -Ami so is iluiek's Sportwapon. 

Aou see. when you have nearly a hun- 
dred cubii- feet td emptiness on tap. you 
can fill it just as easily with vai alion pear 
as proreries. And shouldn't yon. just on< e 
in a while, .see an exotic moon ihrouph tlw 
Skyroof instead of your old homelow n one? 


I The moon is tlie same. But not the mood. i 
After all. the tuned wapon is a blend of 
styiinp. performance, ride anil hanillinp. 
\A’ln<'h means it.s career should l>e a blend, 
too. Of poinp ti» the corner sti)re and more. 
Tbal's w by ibere's a lonp-st ridinp .H ff)-<'ubic 
iiii'h V-B iiniler the hoixl. TIuil's why >i>u 
enjoy the fruits of a speiial suspensii)n s«-t- 
up: that trailitionally smooth Buick ride. 
Thal'swhv aSportwapon liaiulles as Briskly 
on the hiphw ay as it does in traflic. And it’s 
also why a Sporlwapon (like every Buick) 


l>as so much safety equipment as standard 
equipment. Ba« kup liphts. Two-spt^ed wiml- 
shielil wipers ami washers, f’ailded dash 
•mil visors. Shatter-resistant insitlc mirror. 
Outside mirror. Seat bi-lts fnint ami rear— 
and rear rear if you ch«»->-e tlie three-seat 
Spiirtwapon. They can pll make your trijj 
a lot safiT am! more comfortable, assuni- 
inp. of course, that y i»u use them. 

What it all boils ilown to is that a new 
Buick Sporlwapon can do as much in tin- 
lonp run as it can for a short haul. 



Buick. The tiiiieil car 




CASSIUS CLAY rommiiHl 


and was trying to holster his courage. 
Cassius himself says that he was just 
trying to bug Liston and knew what he 
was doing at every second. 

I n Dr. Pacheco’s opinion almost all of 
the theories have elements of truth to 
them. According to him. "everybody 
was trying to gauge Clay’s emotions by 
a set of scientilic criteria— blood pres- 
sure, pulse, respiration — that had noth- 
ing to do w ith it. He wiiiiied to go there 
and raise hell and act like a crazy wild 
man. Now that's gonna alter your emo- 
tions no matter if you're Sigmund I reud 
or w ho you are. If I start hollering at you 
and pushing you all over the place and 
jumping up and down, my blood pres- 
sure's gonna go up whether I'm faking 
my anger or not. especially if I’m doing 
all this in front of live or sis hundred 
milling, pushing people and especially if 
I’m running the risk of getting smacked 
in return. You create the aura of hysteria 
and you’re hoping that it gets you out of 
control. That’s Cassius. He finally got 
himself into the light-or-flight aspect 
of the nervous system, when you're ci- 
ther gonna light or you're gonna run. 
The adrenalin flows and constricts all 
the blood into the muscles where you 
need it for action, and the blood pres- 
sure goes up because all the arteries are 
clamping down and the blood is forced 
through smaller canals and the heart is 
beating faster to pump the blood: a state 
of alteration of body physiology. 

"Now, the more Clay did this, the 
more he looked like a scared kid. like 
somebody walking the plank. He finally 
got himself into such an untenable posi- 
tion that it was a case of cither beat Lis- 
ton or really go down to oblivion. It was 
the act of an impulsive person who de- 
JiheraieJy puts into a horhhlc 

position. In the same situation a com- 
monsense person would sit back and say. 
'Well, I don’t want to go out and say I’ll 
beat this guy real bad because he may 
beat me. I'll say he’s a great lighter in 
case he beats me. and if the best happens 
and I win. I'll be a good w inner and say 
the other guy was a hell of a fighter.' 

"Cassius did everything the opposite 
of that. Of course, he might have done 
himself some accidental good. Liston 
has this monolithic brain. He didn't 
know what to make of Clay. Liston is 
afraid of no man, but he may be the type 
of person who is superstitious or scared 
of insanity. You can predict what any 
sane man is gonna do in a competition. 


but not an insane man. And Cassius 
may have made Liston begin to wonder." 

Later on the day of the fight. Cassius 
even made Dr. Pacheco wonder. "As 
fight lime got closer and closer. Cassius 
still appeared very calm, but what did 
seep out as an indication of anxiety and 
nervousness was a very inexplicable dis- 
trust. a deep- scaled distrust of everybody 
around him. except his brother Rudy. 
And all of a sudden Clay began to sus- 
pect Angelo, and I became suspect, and 
he didn't guile trust the Cuban Masseur 
Luis Sarria. who is about the closest 
thing to a gentleman I know. It started as 
wc were talking on the lawn, waiting 
to get into cars to go to the auditorium 
for the fight. Cassius told me vaguely. 
■| don't trust you. You want Liston to 
w in and you bet with gangsters.' or some- 
thing like that. 

"1 was looking for him to be kidding, 
but he w as deadly serious. I said. 'Cassius, 
I'm here as a diKtor. I'm not interested 
in betting.' 

"Inside the dressing room at the audi- 
torium no one was there but Cassius, his 
brother Rudy. Angelo. Sarria and me 
and maybe Jimmy Dundee. Angelo’s 
brother. Cassius started looking at his 
water bottle. You know, the bottle that’s 
filled with water and then taped up to 
the lop and taped over the cork? He said 
to Rudy. ’You keep an eye on that bot- 
tle and don’t let anybody touch that 
bottle.' A little later Cassius takes his 
eyes off the bottle and he comes back and 
he says. 'Anybody touch that bottle?' 

"I said. ’Who the hell's gonna touch 
it?' He refilled it. He must have checked 
the water bottle at least three or four 
times that night. He was insistent that 
somebody was gonna drug him. 1 toid 
him if } »anled to drug him, i'd have 
done it long ago." 


T ins was not the first lime Clay had 
shown distrust of medical men. He 
had always seen doctors as frightening 
figures, and he had made no exception of 
Pacheco from the beginning of their 
relationship six years ago. "He would 
go to any length to avoid being treated." 
Pacheco says. "Once he developed an 
abscess, an infection, on his leg. It could 
have been a hazardous thing because an 
abscess can go into the blood stream and 
cause all kinds of trouble, even in young 
people. So here he has a great big throb- 
bing abscess for days and days, and he's 
fonilnufil 
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Curved Sole 
Woods get 
the ball up 
and away. 

WHY? 


My 1966 Curved Sole Woods 
are designed to fit any lie. They 
give exceptional playability 
from awkward fairway lies as 
well as from the tec, because 
curved sole configuration in- 
creases head speed and mini- 
mizes ground contact. 

Go by your Pro Shop for a few 
practice swings with my new 
Curved Sole Woods. They can 
strengthen your woods game. 




CASSIUS CLAY QnwiunJ 



“Low Profile” 
Woods can give 
you more 
distance 



WHY? 


My new "Low Profile" Woods 
work to increase your distance 
and control through a key de- 
sign innovation. A lower, more 
compact head profile gives 
faster head speed for greater 
impact, letting you get the ball 
away for that extra distance. 

Try 1966 "Low Profile” Woods 
soon at your Pro Shop and 
discover their new respon- 
siveness. 







suit out doing roadwork, still sweating 
into It and not being treated. I liiialK 
hud to lance it and put a drain in it. 

“And whenever I'se had to give him 
a needle I've had to chase him around 
the room. He'd just keep moving like 
somebod> doing the rumba. .And he'd 
talk: 'VMiat are voii gonna do? Show 
me what vou're gonna do. Show me 
that needle. Don't touch that! Wait 
a minuic! l.ec me look. Wait. wait, 
watt a minute. . . .' I hat would go on 
infitiiiiini till I'd tell him to shut up 
and turn and look at the wall, and then 
I’d go 'omA ." 

After several vears of siudving C lay 
at firsthand. Pacheco has hccomc con- 
vinced that the lighter is sulVering from 
simple anxiety, "i right’s itio strong a 
word to use about Cassius.” the dtKtor 
explains. “Anxiety is what he has; an 
uneonseious fear of nothing. The dilTcr- 
cncc is. if a man’s chasing you dovsn the 
street with a hatchet, yini have fear. If 
you’re running down the street and you 
iiiuif’iiie a guys chasing you with a hatch- 
et, you have anxiety . 

“Cassius isn't afraid of being hurl by 
the other lighter. He just has an anxiety 
abiHil everything around him. His posi- 
tion in life depends on his winning. His 
looks depend on his not getting beaten. 
He purposely walks the plank to the 
very end while somebody's sawing il off. 
and he's got to beat up the guy before 
he finishes sawing. He gets himself into 
positions where he /;«' to overcome, and 
rorlunatcly he has the ability to do it." 

Something vaguely similar to Pache- 
co's plank-walkiiig or brinkmanship 
analogy seems to recur in < lay's dreams. 
“I'll be on the highway." Cassius re- 
counts. “and I'm running head-on at a 
diesel truck doing 70. SO miles an hour, 
and people's slopping and looking, and 
just before the truck hits me I Jump up 
and fly on over it. spring olT my feet and 
land behind it." And again: 

“I'd tell everybody. ’I'm gonna fly up 
in the clouds.' run down the street and 
tell every body, rhen I'd run up a great 
big old tall building. I’d he out on Times 
Skiuare. on top of the tmpire State 
Huitding or sumpin'. and every hody'd be 
looking at me. thinking I’m gonna kill 
myself. Thousands of people around 
looking up. firemen and policemen com- 
ing. trying to talk to me through this big 
old loudspeaker. 'DON'T JL'MPl What 
are you trying to do? Conic down! 
W'hal'swrong?' And I'd say. 'I’m getting 
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ready.' I'd gel everybody on edge, and 
ihcn I'd jump olT the building and just 
stop in the air. just flap my wings like 
those little birds you see on Di''iif\lanil. 
just stop in midair, and everybody'd he 
fainting and saying. 'Ooooh!' Then I'd 
fly back (o the building. 'I hen I'd run 
real fast and jump way olT and just fly 
and float on down and land on my feet- 
J'hen I wake up." 

“That dream is important to him." 
says a friend of the champion. “He’s 
told me about it half a do/en times, ansi 
the way 1 got it figured is maybe that 
dream tells him he can keep on going— 
'keep on pushing yourself and pushing 
yourself, you’ll conic down on your feet. 
You can do anything.’ But deep dmvn 
inside I ilunk he's plain scared of a lot 
of things." 

By his own admission Cassius C lay is 
beset by fears, some more real than 
others. But he is not willingto accept the 
hypothesis advanced by his former box- 
ing coach. Joe Martin, and others that his 
rav ing and railing before lights is simply 
a way to get up his courage, to charge 
his emotional baticies. ”f ulsehood! ” 
says C assiiis. “l alsehood! It’s just my 
way of looking at a fellow, to worry him. 
And It gets the people interested in the 
light, loo. Builds gates," 

Joseph IJsby Martin. Badge 474 of 
the Louisville police department and 
holder of three or four other occupations 
in his spare lime, including auctioneer 
and city supervisor of boxing, goes back 
the farthest of anyone involved in Clay’s 
career, having steered the lighter from 
bird-legged novice at 12 to "clean and 
shining" Olympic gold medal winner at 
IS. "He's been popping off before lights 
from the very beginning." .Martin says, 
“and it’s not a thing in the world but 
whistling past the graveyard. He’ll build 
himself up till he gels in a regular fren/y. 
He's just overcoming that cowardice 
that’s in him — and I’m not saying that 
to kiUKk the boy. either, because I had 
a very enjoyable lime with C assius, and 
I have no animosity toward him what- 
ever. Wc'ie all afraid of one thing or 
another, and it takes a brave man to 
light to overcome his fear. Cassius’ way 
is to make a lot of noise and commo- 
tion. He was always a loudmouth, liked 
to talk. but. of course. I kept him curbed. 
When I thought he was talking too much. 
I made him shut up. I have complete 
discipline over all lighters that I handle. 
Course, sometimes I'd let him pop off 
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Best start 

for the best finish 



QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


it's no secret. For the 
best start, always stort 
with the best — 

Quaker State Motor OiM 
On track or turnpike, you’ll 
find Quaker State insures 
the best finish — in performance 
and protection. Especially 
if you're driving one of the 
new breed of high-performance 
road cors. We haven’t 
named Quaker State 
a racing oil — but it has been 
called “the racing man’s oil.” 
Racing cars need the extra 
quality of Quaker State and 
so does your family car. 

It’s refined only from 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil and fortified with 
special Quaker State 
additives. Always ask for 
Quaker State by name'— It's 
your best engine life preserver* 


CASSIUS CLAY ..mim. 



The five leading 
golf balls 


Registered Ro/at. Most golf balls 
are made by putting together 
a lot of elements made by out- 
side companies. But not the 
Registered Royal. 

The center, the cover, the 
windings-even the paint-for a 
Royal* golf ball are all specially 
made by Royal's own golf ball 
craftsmen. That way. absolute 
quality control can be maintained. 
That way. a ball has a chance 
to pass the incredible standards 
It must meet before it can be 
registered. 

If a ball does pass. Its registration 
number becomes proof. Proof 
that no ball Is made more 
carefully— proof that no ball will 
give greater distance and 
accuracy. 

Registered Royal. Available only 
at golf professional shops. 

Royal Golf Equipment 


to another lighter if I thought it'd do 
some gi>od He'd psych a lot I'f lighters. 
He'd tell each opponent what he was 
gonna do to him. and it hoihercd plenty 
of 'em. 

"HiJi somelinies he went too far and 
annoyed c\cr\hod> NNhcn uc were at 
the Olympic trials in San I raneisco. he 
popfied olT a lot the night hel'orc the 
linals. He was popping oir so much that 
the [seople booed him I sat him dtusn in 
the hotel hel'ore the finals and 1 said. 
'Tonight you’re gonna sit down and 
yoiTie gonna keep your mouth shut be- 
cause if you don't I will take you out of 
the Olympics and \<iu won't esen light 
in the finals'.’ and I ssasn’t kidding. He 
knew I nieani il. ami he went tliere and 
sal down and lie was very nice." 

Once Clay was training in Chicago for 
an intercity Cioiden (ihnes inatcli. and 
the coach threatened to send him back 
to Louisville if he did not pipe down, 
"I wasn't with him because the intercity 
team was being coached hy another 
man," Martin recalls, "so they phoned 
me m Louisville and had me straighten 
him out o\cr the phone. He was a light 
heavy at that time, and the mistake he 
was making was popping olf to the 
heavies." 


N .' one appears more upset than C as- 
siuswhen an opponent has the poor 
grace to bexome angered by this pre- 
tight display of brusado. He acts as if 
the opponent is \ iolatmg the rules of the 
lighters' union. "Ihcy'rc supposed to 
take it and roll with it and realize that 
it's more than half baloney . as Pailcrsiin 
and Listondid,"says Cordon Dasidson. 
who was an uncomfortable spectator at 
many of Clay's Academy Award per- 
formances. "He'll make some scry 
pointed remarks, do some sery insulting 
things, loo. Like when 1-ision was talking 
at one of the signings? Cassius pretended 
to fail asleep, and he snored loudly. But 
I istoii understoiid this and made some 
nasty remarks hack, and that didn't 
make Cassius mad." 

.\t the Charley Powell weigh-m in 
Piitsbiirgh, ('lay's barbed tv>npiic seems 
to base brought him close to a show- 
dow n. barcHsted light. According to sev- 
eral reports. Clay flailed away at Powell 
with insults, and Powell took them seri- 
ously and threatened to tight Clay on the 
spot. \S'hcn Clay saw that he had en- 
raged Powell, the atmosphere changed. 

contmurd 
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(And this is true of both Old Fitzgerald Bonded and 86.8 proof Prime Straight) 


In this day of loud and boastful adver- 
rising claims, it’s sometimes difficult to 
separate fact from opinion. That’s why 
we state this simple truth.* 

Quality is costly, whether it be in a 
fine car, a good suit of clothes, or an 
exceptional drink of Bourbon. 


•Sourca; Kentucky Distilling Records 


Quality is also rewarding, and we believe 
your own taste will prove our point. 
Will you put Old Fitzgerald to the test? 
Just a taste is all we ask . . . 
it’s all we^ve ever needed. 


Olo Fitzgerald 


Your Key 


t 


to Hospitality 


Like to know what makes OLD FITZGERALD “most expensively made"? Drop us a line. We'd like to te//you. (Box JOJ i5. Louisville, Ky.) 
Stitzci-WEUER. America's Oldest Farnily Oistillery • Estab. Louisville. Kentucky, 1849 • 86.8 & 100 Proof Slraight Bourbon Whiskey 



Some guys are just 




Even he can’t wrinkle ■ 'Press-Free’ Post-Grad shirts and slacks with Dacron' 

Men who couldn't care less want clothes that need less care. But everybody appreciates the Press-Free feature. That's what keeps these shirts and slacks of 
65 ‘ Dac’ pc • :e' and 35^ : o^'u.ec. zi'.y n crisp and fresh right around the clock. Both the trim-tailored h.i.s Shirt with its flaring button -down collar and the 
traditionally styled Post-Grad Slacks hold onto their neat, slim good looks. And they never, never need ironing, Even the prices are carefree: Slacks. $6 to $9. Shirts, 
$4 and $5. (Slightly higher in the West.) For names of nearby retailers write to h. i, s, 16 East 34th Street, New York, N, Y. 10016. (Hey, write neatly please.) 


Why would a 
sweet girl I ike this 
look for trouble? 


It's her job. 

Andrea Cocioppo is one of 
olmost 100 Ground Host- 
esses at mojor Eostern Air- 
lines Terminols. 

Her job? 

To seek and assist people 
who appear troubled. A 
perplexed mother and 
her children who have 
never been to an airport 
before. 

A nervous teenager going 
back to school who's mis- 
ploced her flight ticket. 

A harried businessman 
who must coll his wife and 
catch a plane at the same 
time. (Andrea put through 
the coll for him.' 

A befuddled mother-in- 
law looking for Gate 25 at 
the wrong airline terminal. 



So it goes. Helping over 
300 people a day. They 
don't seek Andrea. An- 
drea seeks them. The per- 
plexed. The nervous. The 
unsure. 

This is Andrea Cacioppo's 
job for Eostern. For you. 
For your family. Your 
friends. 

An extra dimension of 
Eastern cor^sideroteness at 
every major Eastern ter- 
minol. All to make your 
travels with Eastern warm, 
pleosant and trouble-free. 

EASTERN 

See how much better an 
airline can be. 


CASSIUS CLAY 


Clay backed olT, lost his composure, be- 
gan to whimper ami pul on his sweater 
inside out. 

Angelo Dundee tells a slightly dif- 
ferent \ersion of the story. "Cassius 
started telling Powell, ‘t ou're an old 
man. A'ou're nothing. I can lick you.’ 

"I was afraid because Powell's brother 
Art. the football player, was there, and 
he began to gel hot. and he said to Clay. 
Til knock you. . . 

"I told Powell's brother. ‘Cool iti' I 
said. ‘We’re just basing some fun. and 
we re trying to sell some tickets,’ and we 
did. too. It was 12® below zero that 
night, and we sold out the place. 

"Anyway. Cliarley Powell's a good 
talker, too. and he's telling Clay. M ook. 
I'll beat you like I'm your daddy.' 

"Cassius had predicted a knockout in 
li\e. and so he said to Powell. ‘Now I'm 
gonna cut it to three 'cause you're pop- 
ping olf! There’s no room for two pop- 
olTs in this business. I'm the pop-otf!' 

"But I don't think Charley Powell 
escr got mad. It was his hroiher. He 
couldn't fathom what was going on. 
footbalPs not like this. Art was really 
steamed. People said Cassius was afraid, 
but he wasn't. Nothing disturbs him. 
He's the master of all situations. Noth- 
ing bothers him. He may pretend that it 
docs, but it doesn't." 

Clay docs admit to a certain antipathy 
toward genuine, bareknuckled tisticuirs. 
a feeling that giws back to his early 
childhood. He hated street lighting and 
asoidcd it enthusiastically. "I ncserdid 
bother nobody." he says. "Didn't want 
to get hurt. You can get hurt, killed, 
lighting with rocks and sticks. We'd 
have these lights on the way home from 
school. We'd be running and they'd be 
trying to get us, just like cowboys. 1 was 
afraid of a lot of those kids, the ones 
that was a little bigger. They didn't do 
nothing to me. really, but I wasn't no 
champion in those days. I didn't know 
nothing about boxing. 

"The first day I enrtillcd in junior high 
school I was coming home, and there 
was two boys, One was Dub Jr. and one 
was Toady Moe. And they looked tough 
at that time. They walked up to me and 
they said, ‘Gimme your money!' I said. 
‘I ain't got no money.' 

"I don't know if y ou ever experienced 
this or not. That's the way the big ones 
were. ‘Bring me a ham sandwich tomor- 
row!’ they'd say. I was scared! 

"1 said. ‘Man. I gotta go get a ham 

ronununl 
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Smokey Billings sets new speed record! 

Opens 24 beer cans in 45.05 seconds! 

Gives full credit to easy-opening ring tops made of Alcoa Aluminum. 

Easy-opening ring tops made of Alcoa Aluminum 
help make beer-drinking the fastest growing 
indoor/outdoor, winter-summer-spring-fall sport 
in the country. So start training today. Maybe you 
can beat Smokey Billings! 

Container by American Can Company 


Change for the better with Alcoa Aluminum 


ALCOA 



L 


The lough 


skiing 

design makes skiing easy, more fun. 
Unprecedented warranty. See your dealer. 




KIMBAI.I.-SCHIVIIDT, INC. 

SAN RAFAEL, CAUFORNIA 




CASSIUS CLAI^ cvniinufd 



Smokey Billings* does it again! 

Opens 24 beer bottles in 39.00 seconds! 

Says easy-opening Alcoa Aluminum Caps did the trick. 


You say your taste runs to bottles? Alcoa's still on 
your team. Convenient, easy-opening Alcoa‘ 
Aluminum Caps make beer-drinking the sport 
that practically anybody can play. And you don’t 
even have to invest in an opener. Play ball! 

•Also holder o< the world's speed record for easy-opening ring top beer 

Change tor the better with Alcoa Aluminum 


□ 

ALCOA 





foe 1966 are mon wendoriul than aver. Sand for 
fra* color litaralura which pictures and doKribas 

”” TROJAN BOAT CO. 

DEPT. 6 LANCASTER, PA. 17604 




Try 

Field & 
Stream 

. . .the diffcrcnl 
new aromatic 
pipe tobacco 


san<jv\ich!' .Somcliincs I wouldn't conic 
to sdiotd. I'd duck. Or I'd slip out iho 
back u.i\ and run ht*iiic." 

'Tm a peaceful person." C lii> said on 
another occasion. "I c.in'l ivmcnibcr 
over gctliny into a liyhi. a real righl. 
when I was a kid." He was reniindcd 
of i\ time m )umor high school sshen a 
boy swung aT square at him. "Oh. \cs." 

C asMus said. "1 hat was mv onlicst light, 
lie called mesumpin' and 1 said. ’Don't 
\ou cull me lhatl' and lie came at me 
with the I square, and I blocked il with 
m\ arm and hit him m the jaw with m> 
right hand and knocked him mil. liul I 
didn't like that kind ol ihingl'' 

The galloping contradiction implicit 
in the Clav who needles his opponents 
and the C'la> who dreads coming to real 
blows was painfulK obvious during his 
campaign to goad Sonnv 1 islon. Ihc 
two met briellv in a l as Vegas casino, 
and C la> began to ridicule I iston in 
front of a crowd. Sonn> had endured 
this sophonioric ha/ing process several 
do/cn times before, including an carls 
morning visit of the whole ( lav cnlou- 
rago to the l.iston home in Denver, and 
he did not mind going along with the 
gag as long as it sold tickets, 

Hut this lime. Cassius caught Sonin 
in a grouchv mood. Me did not feel like 
being ragged, and he iin ilcd C'lav acre ss 
the room for a private discussimi. One 
report said that I islon "lived him with 
a long, murderous look, then slapped 
him shiirpl.v across the face." whereupon 
( lav siiid. "VV-wha' I'o' vou do ihat.’" 
and walked oiii. hven the kindest ver- 
sion of the incident, the one told bv l<n- 
al -\ngeUi Dundee, includes the infor- 
mation that l.iston slapped ( lav. al- 
though Angelo savs. ”lt was more of a 
pat. a gesture.” All versions have ( lav 
beating a retreat. 

•’The odd thing about ( assius is that 
he secs the world around him as a hostile 
environment. " savs a Louisville friend 
who has known the lighter since child- 
hood. "and he goes out of his wav to 
make it more hostile bv rubbing it the 
wrong wav. Lven when he's talking 
about race when hesavs, *1 don't want 
to be bombed. I don't want to be set on 
lire. 1 don't want to be Ivnched or have 
no dogs chase me' he's expressing a 
general fright more than a real racial 
altitude. I think he finds it safer to he 
with Ncgri>es. his own kind. It alias s his 
fear of all those things lus father used to 
tell him the whiles'd do to him. Me 





to the man who’s dying 
to be young again. 

The spirit may be willing. But believe us, it's a losing battle. 
At your age it may even be a fight to the finish. Exercise? 
We're all for it. But take it easy. After all, you're getting just 
a little too old to be playing your heart out. 

STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA 

state Mutual Life Assurance Company ot America, '''SrSe' 

Worcester, Massachusetts. Founded in 1844. Life-Health-Group. 
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English leather* 



...the ALL-PURPOSE MEN'S LOTION. $2.00, $3.50, $6.50... the BATH SOAP. $3.00 
...the ALLPURPOSE SPRAY LOTION. $5.00 (refill $2.00)... the SHOWER SOAP 
ON A CORO, $2.00. - the SHAVING CREAM. $2.00... the PRE SHAVE LOTION. $1.50 
...the ALL-PURPOSE POWDER. $1.50... the AEROSOL DEODORANT, $1.50 
... the DEOOORANTSTICK. $1.00... the HAIR DRESSING. $1.50... the giftsetof ALLPURPOSE 
LOTION and AEROSOL DEODORANT, $3.50... other GIFT SETS from $3.00 to $10.00 
<^MEM COMPANY, INC., NORTHVALE, NEW JERSEY 


Need special service? 

Let Hilton worry about it. 



If it takes a 3-minute egg to get your day olT to a roaring start. If you 
think a freshly pressed suit might make a better impression at your next 
appointment. Or if you just want something. Please ask. Requests granted. 
Sir. And cheerfully. 

For reservations: Call any Hilton Reservation Office (see phone btjok) or 

i;"re"r„r hilton hotels 


keeps this tight little Negro group around 
him. and he's scared to death to venture 
away from it. 

”1 think if you scratched down deep 
enough, you'd find that was at the bot- 
tom of the whole draft thing. You notice 
how he really blew his cool when he 
was first reclassified? The idea of going 
into the Army with all these strangers, 
to put himself into that strange environ- 
ment. with \ihiif people at that — man. 
that really hit him where he lived! For 
a while there, he was almost hysterical 
about it. like he was scared to death. 
That was the n-a! Cassius Clay!" 

Figuring out who or what is the real 
Cassius Clay is a parlor game that has 
not proved rewarding even for experts. 
Clay's personality is like a jigsaw puzzle 
whose pieces were cut by a drunken car- 
penter. a jumbled collection of moods 
and altitudes that do not seem to inter- 
lock. Sometimes he sounds like a reli- 
gious lunatic, his voice singsong and 
chanting, and all at once he will turn 
into a calm, reasoning, if sometimes 
confused, student of the Scriptures. He 
is a loudmouthed windbag and at the 
same time a remarkably sincere and 
dedicated athlete. He can be a kindly 
benefactor of the neighborhood chil- 
dren and a vicious bully in the ring, a 
prissy Puritan, totally intolerant of drink- 
ers and smokers, and a foulmouihcd 
teller of dirty jokes, 

“They say there's 15 sides to Clay." 
says Dr. Pacheco. "To me. he's just a 
thoroughly confused person. Sure, he 
has sides, but they don't mesh like the 
sides of a Borgia or a Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. There's no cohesion of thought 
from one personality to the others. He 
is capable of all kinds of paradoxes. 
Ho hangs around with .Slcpin Fetchit. 
makes a mascot out of him, Now. can 
you imagine a Black Muslim, someone 
with all their racial aggressiveness, can 
you imagine one of them making a pal 
out of the top Jim Crow symbol of all 
times! If ever there was a character in the 
world that the colored people should 
want to bury, it's Stepin Fetchit. But 
( assius couldn't see any contradiction 
in that. 

"There are so many other paradoxes 
about Clay. Take the verbal barrage he 
unleashes when any reporter comes close 
to him and his reticence when you're 
talking to him man to man. He's not a 
verbose person, except when he's in a 
crowd or talking to a reporter. And no- 
conllnurd 
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CHRYSLER 

Move up . . . Move now 



A Chrysler doesn’t cost that much/ 
That’s why so many people are buying them. 


It’s a fact. 

More former owners of smaller cars 
are driving new Chryslers because they 
found out a Chrysler doesn't cost that 
much more. 

The one above, for example, in our 
new Bronze color is priced just a 
few dollars a month more than the 
most popular smaller cars, comparably 
equipped. 

Maybe you think, "Oh, they’re talk- 
ing about some kind of little Chrysler.” 
We’re not. All Chryslers are big. 

"Then, they must be talking about 
a stripped down model.” Wrong. 

The small difference in price includes 
power steering, power brakes, auto- 


matic transmission, 383 cu. in. V-8, 
radio, heater, and whitewalls. 

Plus every important safety feature. 
Among them: seat belts, padded dash 
and sun visors, special safety-action 
door handles, and the biggest brakes in 
the medium-price field. 

The next thing for you to do? Go 
see your Chrysler dealer. And move up 
. . . move now. 


CHRYSLER DIVISION 



CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 


(, me Newport 2-Dee> Hvdtee •» new Tu'bine i'c 


~ See P<er»an(] TneClThTtler Tecelrt. NSC-TV. W*dnnd*yl- 



PF’s 

by B.F.Goodrich 
Footwear Company 

For your nearest dealer write US at 
Watertown. Massachusetts 02172 


So good you won't want to stop 
at 18. Only new P-F* golf shoes 
have Posture Foundation— the 
built-in wedge that keeps your 
step light and easy. All this 
cushiony comfort comes 
wrapped in supple, sturdy 
uppers that shrug off morning 
dew and puddles like a duck's 
back. Like we said; the first all 
weather golf shoe that feels 
good. Try on a pair today. New 
P-F's are also available in 
women's styles that look 
as good as they feel. 



CASSIUS CLAY fonliniird 


body ever talks wiih Cassius. You lis- 
ten to him. This man who's known all 
over ihc world for his mouth can't even 
converse. You don't get an exchange of 
ideas. He doesn't even hear you. 

"And lake his sense of humor. He's 
got a strange insight into humor, when 
it conies to making things up about 
himself. Hut person to person he's 
humorless, devoid of it. He can't see 
humor when it hits him in the face. He 
never catches wit; he always takes it 
seriously." 

According to Dr. Pacheco, some of 
Clay's paradoxes grow out of his tend- 
ency to be contrary or "opposition- 
al." '’He longs to ligurc out what the 
public expects him to do and then do 
something else, even if it's the wrong 
thing5ometinies.”ihedociorsays. "Lyn- 
don Johnson has a slight tendency the 
same way. and so do a lot of us." 

When Clay announced that he was 
going to apologize to the Illinois Ath- 
letic Commission for his remarks on the 
draft, then tlow to Chicago and refused 
to hack down, he was Miaving con- 
trarily and typically, just as he was when 
he came out for the Doug Jones weigh- 
in with a two-inch strip of adhesive 
tape over his mouth. After the Boxing 
Writers' Association voted Clay Fighter 
of the Year for 1965 and asked him to 
make an acceptance speech at a banquet. 
Cassius spent two hours in New York's 
.'\mcricana Hotel with his brother Ru- 
dolph. .Angelo and Chris Dundee. Black 
Muslim Potentate Herbert Muhammad 
and eight or iO otlicrs, At Clay's re- 
quest, they were trying to figure out 
what the boxing writers expected him 
to say. so that he could say the op- 
posite. The result was a modest, gra- 
cious speech in which Clay, for the lirsi 
time in his life, gave public credit to the 
men around him and asked each to take 
u bow. l or a while the boxing writers 
thought they were looking at a new Cas- 
sius Clay, hut it was the same old Louis- 
ville Lip, striving for cfTect. seeking to 
confuse and confound the menacing 
world around him. 


NEXT WEEK 

Author OIm’h reveuts ihv (It-prli of Cl<iy'\ rii- 
dill uiuuio\ii{. His Mutliiii i/Vurr on- so ex- 
ireiiii’ ilii'v hare alieiuiieil him from mcmv \e- 
);rof\, iiicliuliiig some memheis of his famih . 



First portable TV 
ever built with 
a solid integrated 


■I e 


The kind of circuitry that's proved itself 
in today’s spacecraft— now adapted to 
the sound system of a tiny portable TV! 
It's a major element of reliability, an- 
other great advance over hand-wiring! 

And the new 12-inch -- Minikin boasts 
a solid-state transistorized' power sys- 
tem, plus the famous RCA solid copper 


circuits, that won't come loose or short 
circuit or go haywire. See the new Mini- 
kin at your RCA Victor dealer! 





The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


New RCA Victor Minikin 


Buying Life Insurance ? 


Look at the 
company behind it 

Over the past 120 years Mutual Benefit has developed 
certain "principles of equity.” Among these are immedi- 
ate cash value and first year dividends... broad flexilnlity 
...retroactive benefits... doing right for the policyholder 
voluntarili/. 

These are some of the reasons why we feel that, dollar 
for dollar, you cannot match the comljination of benefits, 
safeguards and guarantees— plus performance and serv- 
ice— tliat Mutual Benefit gives you. High quality insur- 
ance at low net cost. 

For the complete stoi-y, write today for our new free 
brochure, “A Special Kind of Tafe Insurance.” Better 
yet, call your Mutual Benefit agent. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

IHC HUIUAL GENCriT LIFE msURAKCe COMPAN-' NEWARK. NEW JERSEY SINCE ISAS 
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FAST 

AS AN ELEPHANT, 
STRONG 
AS AN ANT 


by B/L GILBERT 

Having examined the animal cliches beloved of writers and 
found them to be inaccurate or just inadequate, the author 
herewith offers his own high-fidelity zoological vocabulary 


O ne day recently I was reading a story 
about the San Diego Chargers when 
I came across the following sentence de- 
scribing Mr. Ernie Ladd, a tackle who is 
said to be 6 feet 9 inches tall and to 
weigh 300 pounds. Ladd, the report stat- 
ed, has “a body that a gri77ly bear could 
be proud of.” Now. this is an cNample of 
the falsely anthropomorphic and the 
factually inaccurate natural-history met- 
aphor, a literary device widely used by 
sportswriiers and one that 1 have long 
thought should be reported to author- 
ities and stamped out. 

The description of Ernie Ladd is ob- 
jectionable on two counts. First, there 
is no evidence that bears take pride 
in their personal appearance, physical 
prowess or muscular development. 
Among animals, only men seem sus- 
ceptible to narcissism. And even if griz- 
zlies did have the emotions of a beach 





boy and sat about the woods admiring 
their physiques, no bear would be proud 
of having a body like that of Mr. Ladd. 

According to my copy of Mammals of 
the World (Ernest P. Walker. The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1964, page 1173). “Griz- 
zlics 2.5 meters [about 8 feet] in length 
and 360 kg. [8(X) pounds] in weight have 
been recorded. . . In brief, Mr. Ladd 
is simply too puny to impress a grizzly 
even if grizzlies were impressionable in 
these matters. 

1 have never been one to criticize 
without offering constructive alterna- 
tives. Additional reading of Mammals 
of the World has uncovered some sta- 
tistics that may prove useful in the fu- 
ture. Should the need arise, one might 
accurately (though still anthropomor- 
phicaliy) write that Mr. Ernie Ladd has 
a body that a female gray seal (150 kg., 
2 meters) or a pygmy hippopotamus 


(160 kg. 1.9 meters, counting tail) might 
be proud of. 

It is not my purpose to embarrass or 
harass the man who wrote the story. 
Rather, it is to point out that he is the 
inheritor, the victim, of a bad journal- 
istic tradition. Sportswriters have been 
comparing such and such an athlete to 
this or that animal since the dawn of 
sports. Many of these long-standing fig- 
ures, metaphors, similes and tropes arc 
even more wildly inaccurate and ridicu- 
lous than the comparison of Mr. Ladd 
to a grizzly bear. 

An example that comes quickly to 
mind is the expression ‘'wild as a hawk," 
used to describe either erratic perform- 
ance (a baseball pitcher who cannot 
throw the ball across the plate) or un- 
tamable behavior (a fractious horse). In 
both senses the phrase is misleading. As 
far as control goes, the birds of prey are 


the antithesis of wildness (in the base- 
ball use of the word). A duck hawk, for 
example, flying a mile high in the sky, 
can suddenly turn, dive earthward at 
175 mph and .strike a tiny sandpiper 
flying just a few feet above the ground. 
Sandy Koufax should be so accurate. As 
to being untamable, I. as a falconer, 
have often captured a feral adult hawk 
and in a month had the bird flying free, 
returning to my hand in response to a 
whistled command. 

My own suggestion is that "wild as a 
heron” would better suggest the kind of 
behavior that wild as a hawk is sup- 
posed to describe. In many situations 
herons appear uncoordinated, almost 
spastic. Seeing a long-legged, gangly 
heron trying to land or take off from 
the ground is an experience. Further- 
more, herons are far wilder (in the fero- 
cious sense) than hawks. The most pain- 

continued 
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ANIMAL CLICHES roniimin/ 


fill injurv 1 ever rccci\cd from an animal 
was given me by an American binern 
(a heron l>pc), who gouged a large hole 
in nvy wrisl as I was altempting lo free 
him from a lish trap. 

“Loose as a goose*' is an avian simile, 
supposedly suggesting esircme supple- 
ness. .Actually, geese have rigid pinions 
and arc more or less bound like weight 
lifters by a heavy layer of tvectoral mus- 
cle. .Straight as a goose, still' as a go<ise. 
pompous as a goose would he all right. 
But loose as a goose? Never. A belter 
expression of the notion would be; 
Though Slats Slattern has been a stellar 
NBA performer for 12 seasons, he re- 
mains young in spirit and loose as a 
mink." rhe slim-bodied minks, as well 
as weasels, ferrets and otters, arc de- 
signed along the lines of a wet noodle. 
They look, and in fact are. far looser 
than a goose can possibly be- 

Tiirnmg to mammals, an agility simi- 
le is “quick as a cat.*' often used in con- 
nection with such athletes as shortstops 
and goalies. It is true that cats are quick- 
er than somethings- tunics, mice, gold- 
fish in bowls, for example -but they arc 
much less quick than many other crea- 
tures. Any whee/ing old dog worth its 
salt can catch a cat. I once had a crow so 
quick that it could fly down and deliver 
three pecks between the eyes of a cat 
(which the crow despised) before the 
feline could raise a paw in self-defense. 
Not long ago I was watching a tame 
baboon which had the run of a yard in 
which was euged an ix:clot. The ba- 
boon. even though working ihrotigh 
bars, would reach into the cage and. 
while the ocelot was trying to gel her 
reflexes in order, grab the cat by both 
her handsome tail and pointed cars. 
Baboon-quick is accurate and has a nice 
exotic ring to it. 

Cals may not be the quickest animals, 
but at least one of the family, the chee- 
tah. is the swiftest mammal as far as 
straight-ahead sprinting goes. It would 
seem that “run like a cheetah" would 
be a natural simile for sportswriters, hut 
what do we have? “Ziggy Zagowski. 
slashing left half for the Keokuk Kid- 
neys. ran like a rabbit through the de- 
fending Sioux City Spleens." Now. for 
a few jumps a rabbit can move at a rale 
of 30 or 35 miles an hour, hut 20 mph 
is its pace for a distance as great as l(K) 
yards. This rate is about the same as - or 
a bit slower than that of a journeyman 
human sprinter over the same course. 


The chances arc that if old Z'lg could not 
ouileg a bunny he would not have even 
made his high school team. If. however, 
he could run like a cheetah it would be 
a different matter, since those cals can 
do the 440 at 71 mph. 

Since an elephant can skip along us 
fast as 25 mph (a bit faster than Bob 
Haves or the average cottontail), it 
would be highly complimentary to say 
of an athlete that he runs like an ele- 
phant. However, the expression “ele- 
phantine" is actually used in sports as a 
term of derision, lo twit a ponderous, 
slow-moving, clumsy jverformcr. Actual- 
ly. elephants arc not only swift beasts 
but graceful ones. Despite their si/e. they 
are almost as quick as a baboon or as 
loose as a mink. They can slip quietly 
through the jungle, stand on a barrel or 
a ballerina at the behest of a ringmaster. 
"Horsinc" would be a belter term lo 
designate a siumhlebum. Horses are for- 
ever falling over small pebbles, ropes 
and their own feet. When a horse and 
rider start down even a gradual incline 
or up a path slightly narrower than the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, the rider must 
dismount, and it is he who must lead, 
guide and. in general, prop up the horse. 

(ireat strength has its place in sports, 
and it is traditional lo describe the ath- 
lete who possesses it as being “strong as 
an ox." As in the case of quick cats and 
fast rabbits, the simile is not completely 
false, only inadequate. In proportion lo 
their bulk, oxen are relatively strong but 
not ovcrpowcringly so. A team of oxen 
weighing 3.4(K) pounds can move a dead 
weight, say a block of granite, equal to 
about three times its own weight. This 
is a fair feat when compared to a 150- 
poiind weight lifter who can dcad-lifl 
3(X' pounds. However, it is a feeble ciTort 
when one considers the ant. which can 
pick up a load 50 limes heavier than it- 
self. To speak of a fiillbaek as being 
strong as an ant would be high praise 
indeed, since it would signify that the 
player could, without undue strain, car- 
ry ilic entire opposing team not only 
across the goal line, hut right up into 
Row h. 

Held in high regard by coaches, re- 
porters and fans is the athlete who works 
incessantly at mastering the fundamen- 
tals of his game. Often such persevering 
types arc admired as “beavers." This, of 
course, is a contraction of the folksy ex- 
pressions "to work like a beaver" or "to 
be as busy as a beaver." both of which are 

rujiiinunt 
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GEORGE MUSE CLOTHING CO. Atlanta. Ga. 
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HUGHES HATCHER SUFFRIN Detroit, Mich. 
SAKOWITZ Houston. Texas 

L. S. AYRES Indianapolis, Ind. 

WOLF BROS. Jacksonville. Fla. 

ROTHSCHILDS Kansas City, Mo. 

DESMOND'S Los Angeles. Cal. 

MARTIN'S Louisville. Ky. 

BEASLEY BROS. - JONES-RAGLANO. INC 

Memphis, Tenn. 
BURDINE'S Miami. Fla. 

BRILLS Milwaukee, Wise. 

JUSTER'S Minneapolis, Minn 

CAIN SLOAN MEN'S SHOP Nashville. Tenn. 
6AMBERGERS Newark. N. J 

GODCHAUX’S New Orleans, La. 

BROAOSTREET'S New York, N. Y, 

ROTHSCHILDS Oklahoma City, Okla. 

STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER. Philadelphia, Pa. 


HANNY’S 

HUGHES & HATCHER 
MEIER & FRANK 
BERRY-6URK & CO, 
NATIONAL CLOTHING CO. 
STIX BAER FULLER 
Z.C.M.I. 

ROOS ATKINS 
KLOPFENSTEIN 
WOLF BROS. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. 


OAMSCHRODER'S, INC. Toledo. Ohio 
RENBERG Tulsa. Okla. 

RALEIGH HABERDASHER Washington, D. C, 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Wilmington, Del. 





A Raeford fabric—like this lightweight blend of Dacronrwool worsted and mohair, 
an outstanding example of The American Wav With Wool Blends. 

Where can you find the suits? See the adjoining list. 
:And why not take this page with you as a reminder?) 

Raeford Worsted Company. A Division of Burlington Industries ''W- 


Itaeford 






Plioio^rtipheil in Piwrta Rico where ihe world's best dinuiic makes the world's best rum. 


How to mix a smooth, frosty Derby Daiquiri 
at home with dry, light Puerto Rican rum 


T he Derby Daiquiri is the creation of 
an inspired bartender at the Mai Kai 
restaurant in Fort Lauderdale. Florida. 

It's an extremely smooth drink, it de- 
mands a Puerto Rican rum— the only 
rum dry enough to let the Derby Dai- 
quiri's delightful taste come through un- 
ruUlcd. Puerto Rican rum is distilled at 
high proof for e.xtra dryness. 

Luckily, you don’t have to be a bar- 


tender at the Mai Kai or any other res- 
taurant to mix a perfect Derby Daiquiri. 

You can do it at home tonight. Use 
Frozen I resh Daiquiri Mix. 

The mix saves you squeezing the 
limes— yet its pure lime juice heightens 
the true Daiquiri flavor. 

Then all you have to do is add orange 
juice, just as it says in the foolproof 
recipe in the next column. 


QUICK RECIPE: 

1/2 oz. Daiquiri Mix: I 
oz. orange juice: ! 1/2 
0/5. While Puerto Rican 
rum; cup of crushed ice. 
Mi-x for 10-20 seconds in 
Waring Blendor. 

FREE 2fl-page color booklet with 31 
rum recipes, Write: Recipe Ksxtkiet. 
Rums of Puerto Rico. 666 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10019. 





ANIMAL CLICH€S - im/fd 


based upt’ii a misunderstanding of the 
beaver's nature and imsobserMilion of 
the animal's customary behavior. I'n- 
likesome animals that must travel mans 
miles a day just to rustle up a square 
meal, beavers seldom forage more than 
a hundred yards from their home, Bea- 
vers construct theirwell-puhlici/ed dams 
and lodges v>nl> v\ hen it is absoluielv im- 
possible to lind a suitable natural water- 
scape. The lowly mole, on the other 
liund. may dig several hundred yards of 
Uinnel m a day in an incessant elfort to 
keep hodv and soul together, "I like that 
boy. all spring long he's been moling 
away." would be an apt wav for a coach 
to describe and praise indusiriousness. 

Canines have a stritng attraction for 
scribes looking for a vivid, if fallueiou-. 
phrase. Tliere is. forcsample. the veteran 
who IS a "slv. fosy" com|setitor. (If foses 
are so sly. how come they never run 
down the hounds? \S ho ever heard of a 
hunt catching a skunk?) Ihen there is 
the pri/clightcr about to addle the brains 
of his opponent or the fast-hall pitcher 
poised to stick one in a batter's car. I hesc 
violent men. we arc often told, have a 
"wollish grin" i>n their t'aecs. 

One of the few naturalists who have 
been close enough Umg enough to em 
luiiuicl wolves to observe their facial e\- 
pressions is barley Mowat, who spent a 
summer camped v irt ualK on the den step 
of a family v'f Arctic wolves, \lowal in 
his delightful book. SVi cr Cry H «//. 
claims that hi\ wolves were kindly . atTec- 
lionale. tolerant animals who looked 
and acted more like diplomats than 
thugs. I Ins stands to reason. Many crea- 
tures besides man aie predatory, but 
hardly any species eveept man tries to lio 
real violence to its own kind in play 
while eoiuemplaling the prospect with 
a grin. If such a premavliem facial ex- 
pression as a "wollish grin" actually ex- 
ists. it is probably unique to man. If this 
peculiar look of vitilence imist be com- 
pared to that of some other animal. 1 
recommend the short-Uiiled shrew , 

The short-tailed shrew is one of the 
commonest animals of North America 
and one of the most perpeiiially pred- 
atory. Ounce for ounce (which is what 
a targe shrew- weighs), there is no busi- 
er killer in the world. Awake, the shrew 
IS almost always preparing to kill, is 
killing or has Just killed, and its vic- 
tims include rodents, reptiles, birds and 
manvmals several times us own si/c. The 
shrew, like almost ah other mammals. 



Before every encounter 

Arm yourself with Max Factor’s bold 
new fragrance, Royal Regiment. Rugged, 
leather-fresh After-Shave Lotion, 

Cologne and Heroic-Size Soap. From 3.50. 

Royal Regiment 

by^Max Factor 




.>>w .\flniirHl .%ll W'wrltl TrniiNiMlor 
l*4>riol»le Itniiid ■ it) KancU f<ir worlil-Hnlc 
_ rrri-jjticm • Inrludi's .\M and >tjlir-fr«*i- PM with 
T ,\Fl. • 13 lran-'UUir>. 1 di<ul<'> • Tmn- mtiirol. vcriiii-r 
• iimini; • A (I ('hargi-r for um- on Iioum- rurrfiit • Tiiiw- 
-/.one map and dial, tuning log hook • .-Vn .Xdiniral pre- 
cision mastcrjiiccc. I’riced at less than $200.00* 
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If this were an ordinary gin, we would 
have put it in an ordinary gin bottle 

(PRONOUNCE IT TANKER-RAY) 


does not kill out of capriciousncss or 
playfulness, but rather because it has 
an extraordinarily high metabolic rate. 
It must daily consume the equivalent of 
its own body weight in order to keep the 
inner fires burning. {Eat like a shrew, 
rather than cat like a horse, would bet- 
ter describe the habits of a first base- 
man who is such a formidable trencher- 
man that he can no longer bend dow n to 
scoop up low- throws.) When a shrew 
closes in to kill something, say a white- 
footed mouse, it wears a really dread- 
ful expression. A shrew is chinless, and 
its long mouth slashes across the under- 
part of its mu/zic in a cruel, sharklike 
line. As the tiny killer closes in. its 
eyes glitter w ith excitement and two long 
brown fangs (which, incidentally, drip 
with a venomous saliva) arc exposed. 
If Sonny Liston looked only half as 
wicked as a short-tailed shrew he might 
still be heavyweight champion of the 
world. 

1 fully realize that many of the criti- 
cisms and suggestions offered here do 
violence to some of the most cherished 
traditions ofsports journalism, but there 
is no holding hack literary and scien- 
tific progress. Consider, for example, the 
manner in which the style 1 advocate, 
high-fidelity zoological metaphor, in- 
jects color as well as accuracy into the 
following interview with Sig Schock of 
the Pardy Pumas: 

"Sig Schock. a big horsine man. griz- 
zled as a Norway rat. leaned back against 
the plywood bench, taking up a position 
so that the hot sun beat dow n on his ant- 
like shoulders. The eyes, old but still 
sharp as a barn owl's, flicked over the 
practice field, where the young Pumas 
cavorted as quick as so niany baboons. 
'I'll tell you.' Sig confided in his discon- 
certingly high, spring-peeperlike voice. 
'These kids has got it. The most of them 
can run like elephants, a couple like 
cheetahs. And size. VV’e finally got some. 
W'egot six boys with builds like a female 
gray seal's. Course, they're still young, 
some of them arc wild as herons — that's 
O.K.. they got the old desire. Every one 
of them is a snapping turtle or a rac- 
coon. And I'll tell you something,' the 
sly, skunky veteran added, lowering his 
squeaky voice. 'We'll chew 'em up and 
lay 'em out this season.' A shrewish grin 
spread across the battered old face." 

Leaving you with that. I remain proud 
as a peacock, sassy as a jaybird, happy 
as a clam. kmd 
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Beautiful 

Beasts. 


MacGregor Tourney clubs are a rare breed. They look elegant, 
yet have a decided mean streak in the way they hit a golf ball. 

Wood heads are solid persimmon. That's all we use because 
It’s hard -makes a ball nearly snarl off the tee. Solid steel irons 
are burnished smooth, then coated twice with bright, tough 
and beautiful chrome. 

These Tourney clubs are the end result of 3 generations of 
exacting clubmaking. We sell them in pro shops only. They're 
from MacGregor... the greatest name in golf. 


Send for your FREE copy of the 1966 
Pocket Pro Equipment Catalog. Write: 
MacGregor, Dept I, Cincinnati. Ohio 
45215 . 
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PEOPLE 


Rver since December when 
Housion Sportswriler Jack Gal- 
lagher compareil ihe manage- 
ment of the Oilers to that of the 
slipshod Cuban governmeni. 
Owner Bud Adams has mir^d 
a grievance. "Hello. Skinhead." 
was Adams’ greeting, for esam- 
ple, when the bald-headed Gal- 
lagher and a photographer 
dropped by a Houston hotel 
to gel a picture of the AH. csec- 
iitise committee anil the league's 
new commissioner. .\l l)a»is. 
Presently Adams, standing tall 
in lool.’d cowboy bools, be- 
came somewhat more specific 
about his contempt for the writ- 
er and. as those things go. Ad- 
ams and Gallagher suddenly 
were embroiled in a rolling slug- 
ging match on the floor. So, 
with the help of Bulfalo Hills 
Owner Ralph NMIson, Com- 
missioner Davis, his lirsi day on 
the job. asserted his newly in- 
vested authority (bchw, ct'ii- 
ler) and broke it up. 

He looks as fit as he did the 
night eight years ago when he 
decked FHoyd Patterson and 
was, by his reckoning, "ehani- 
pion for live seconds." Hut 
Olympic Boxer Pete Radcnui- 
chcr,.^ 7, hears another drumbc;ii 
these days. Hailing from Coluin- 
bus. Ohio, he showed up at a 
lircmen's convention in .Mem- 


phis to peddle a line of exercise 
equipment for fighting flab be- 
tween the blares — S250, com- 
plete with Pete's progiani for 
strength, endurance and "mus- 
cle flcxibihiy." ncxibility has 
long been Rademachcr's virtue, 
and so he is now able to see the 
humor in his challenge to Patter- 
son's world heavyweight title. 
"For me. the chance to light 
Patterson was a fantastic oppor- 
tunity. " said Rademachcr. Hut 
boxing had to be in a s«vrr> state 
to allow it to happen. Said Pete: 
"I hope it never gets to that 
stale again." 

Whatever became of Hub Fel- 
ler? "Actually. I haven't been 
away," says Bob in an advertise- 
ment he places now and then in 
Tin' Sporting Veu-.r. The old fasi- 
balicr's pitch is that somehow 
between his busy insurance bvisi- 
ncss in Cleveland and his hobby 
of managing amateur teams he 
still has lime (call direct, no mid- 
dleman) for nationwide speak- 
ing engagements. Depending on 
circumstances, fees arc adjusta- 
ble. f'eilersaid, but the messages 
available are pretty much slock. 
"Sports in the American l>c- 
mocracy" is about the mingling 
of the virtues of teamwork and 
seir-sufliciencv ; "Strike Out Sit'- 
r>" is an anecdotal account of 
Feller's happy childhood on a 



farm in Van Meter. Iowa where 
Rapid Robert threw some early 
pilches in his indulgent moth- 
er's liv ing room. 

At the age of 15 he besieged San- 
tiago de Cuba with Teddy Roo- 
sevelt. at 20 he was "sporting" 
editor of the now-ilefuncl St. 
Louis Chnwich, at .10 he was 
elected lieutenant governor of 
Illinois, and last week, two weeks 
this side of his 84lh birthday. 
Congressman Uurrntt O’Hara 
was campaigning hard for his 
ninth term as the iron-man Rep- 
resentative of Chicago's Second 
District. "Do you believe. Con- 
gressman. your health is up to a 
ninth term?" a icportcr asked 
at a press conference. Said 
O'Hara (who once— years ago 
—wrote a history of boxing 
called Front Figg to Johiiwn): 
"1 wouldn't challenge my oppo- 
nent (who is 40) to a light, but 
I will put on gloves with any 
of you gentlemen and guarantee 
to go sis rounds." Nobody pres- 
ent lifted a finger. 

The way the excitement was 
building up - an eight-week sell- 
out in Moscow's Variety Thea- 
ter. the installation of an open 
telephone line to Erivun. 1,100 
miles away — who could blame 
Armenia's 'Figran Petrosian, the 
world chess champion, for be- 
ing 111 to pop'.’ The Tiger, ac- 
cordingly, swore off chess com- 
pletely for a full month before 
the 24-game world champion- 
ship mivlch that began in Mos- 
cow Iasi week and devoted all 
his waking energies to skiing anil 
billiards. "It is important to save 
nervous power, to forget the 
competition." saiit Petrosian. 
"And in the course of a billiards 
gameyou walk around the table 
several kilometers- -an excellent 
means of active rest.” 

Although Di//\ Dean is out of 
work after 25>cars of broadcast- 
ing major league baseball, broth- 
er Paul Dee (DafTv) Dean has 
just signed on us athletic director 
of Texas' bilc-si7.cd (HK) stu- 
dents) University of Plano. 
Coaching baseball vvill be a 
cinch, said the Gashou.se pitcher. 


I and as for other .sports, all they 
' demand is "common sense.” 
Track'.’ “Just make the boys run 
straight and not too slow." 
j Football',’ "Try anything — three 
laterals if it works.” Paul, at 
one time or another the owner- 
manager of four minor league 
teams, .sets much store by com- 
I mon sense - to the point of de- 
meaning his current employer. 
"I'll take it UK) to I over the 
other kind." he says, "because 
the best education in the world 
is money." How dives that work 
out. practically speaking? Ex- 
plains DatTy; "I don't believe 
in doing something for nothing 
when I can get paid for it." 

Despite his 74 years, Francisco 
Franco's taste for the outdoors 
still runs to such taxing exertions 
as charging up hillsides in pur- 
suit of mountain goals or en- 
during for hours hip-deep im- 
mersion in an icy trout stream. 
Last week, on a more subdued 
holiday. Franco nosed his yacht 
A:ar into port to take a crack at 
the splendid new Sotograndc 
golf course in Cadi/ {below ). The 
Cieneralissimo shot hisciiffsand 
plopped his first drixe into a w.n- 
tcr hazard, and never recovered 
his form. Seven over par after 
three such harrowing holes, he 
called it quits and beat a retreat 
to the A:or. 
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New route 
to the old world. 



What's Br\ tugUsh bus do'ftg of\ 
this side of the Atlantic? 

You come to the sensible conclu- 
sion that a little bit of England 
fell from out the sky one day. 
Then you seean Indian totem pole. 
What’s a totem pole doing in a 
little bit of England? 

You see howconfustng we can be ? 
Canada ts many different things. 
You can start off in Victoria, 
convinced we're as English as 
a sticky wicket . . . and end up in 
Montreal, thinking we're 
as French as the Folies Bergeres. 
Somewhere in between (around 
the Calgary Stampede) you had 
us figured for Dodge City, U.S.A., 
around 1880. 

Fooled you, didn't we? 

Why settle for a predictable 
vacation ? Just mail this coupon 
for booklets about a who-knows- 
what-yoj'll-see-next vacation 
in Canada! 



Canada! 







No ironing! No kidding! 
McGregor Scotset walkshorts give 
you a leg-up on neat looks. 


(All with permanent-press, all with Dacron') 



Toss our Sportset Bermuda in an automatic washer, tumble-dry (do 
not wring) and wear! No ironing ever! 65% Dacron* polyester. 35% 
cotton. Ming Blue, $7.00. Wonderful Scotset sportshirt of 80% 
"Dacron" 20% cotton. Dragon Blue, $6.00. 



Mahaset Scotset Propor- 
tioned Bermuda in navy 
& white. 65% "Dacron", 
35% cotton. $7.00. 



Crampton Scotset uiub 
Short m curry. 

65% "Dacron", 

35% rayon. $9.00. 



Scotset Plaid Proportioned 
Hugger in muted tones. 
65%"Dacron", 35%COtton. 
$ 8 . 00 . 



Proportioned Short. Bold 
and bright. 65% "Dacron", 
35% cotton. $7.00. 



Scotset Glen Frat h* rmuda 
in classic plaid. 

65% "Dacron", 

35% cotton. $7.00. 



Scotset ■ 

A McGregor exclusive. 
Never needs ironing! 


Also boy-si2ed,boy-orcced. Made m Canada, loo. MoGregor-DonigeMnc.. NevYork. N.Y. I00t9 *Du rONT'S rCOiStcrcd traoCmaR) 


BOATING Mary Jane Hodges 


Now it's the waltz-me-around-again Wanke! 


A new kind of internal-combustion engine makes a smoothly rhythmic dance of power transmission by 
replacing the jerky piston of old with a rotor that matches the spinning motion of a boat’s propeller 


The trouble \silh engines, by and 
* large, is pistons, i^stons go up and 
down. This would be all right if boats 
and automobiles ran on legs, which also 
go up and down. But propellers and 
wheels, on which bouts and cars deix'nd 
for their movement, go around. Thus 
most of the ingenuity (as well as most 
of the moving parts) in an engine de- 
signed to drive a boat or a ear is aimed 
at translating the up-and-down move- 
ment of pistons into the rotary move- 
ment of the drive shaft. 

Motor manufacturers have know n for 
a long time that their problems would 
be vastly simptirted if they could lind a 
piston that would spin instead of bounc- 
ing, But the perfecting of such a de- 
sigh has eluded engineers almost as long 
as the perfecting of a perpetual-motion 
machine. 

Now, however. Outboard Marine 
Corporation believes it has found a ro- 
tating piston motor that really works. 
It was invented by I'clix Wankcl, a (ier- 
man mechanical engineer who was once 
in the employ of Hermann Gdring’s 
Luftwafie. Wankcl got to thinking seri- 
ously about rotary pistons when he was 
working on rotary valves and sealing 
systems for tiermany's burgeoning air 
force before World War 1 1 . His ideas had 
plenty of precedent. Designs for dozens 
of dilfercnt versions of the rotary com- 
bustion engine were lying in the files of 
nearly every engine manufacturer in Eu- 
rope. Soon after the war ended, his pur- 
pose bulwarked with the knowledge of 
all those fornyer failures, Wankcl set up 
a workshop of his own in a boathouse 
on the banks of Bavaria's placid Boden- 
see in Lindau. 

West Germany was then just begin- 
ning its industrial recovery, and few Ger- 


man engine nanufacturers were anxious 
to change pistons in midstream. Bui one 
small maker of sewing machines in the 
Black Forest was eager to expand into 
automobiles— provided it could fiitd a 
gimmick to get started with. Waiikcl's 
notion of a rotary engine seemed just 
the thing, and the lirm of NSL'-W'ankcl 
was born. 


.•Vficr a number of trials and errors, 
the new combine at last produced a ro- 
tary that worked and gave it a public 
demonstration — not. however, in u car, 
but in a boat. Mounted in a miniature 
craft, llie little Wankcl towed u water 
skier around a German pond at 28 mph 
as smoothly and silently as one of its 
maker's sewing machines. 

conliniiftl 



wANKEi'S *i(iANaui.Ai) ROTOR, whlch lakcs ihc place of u piston in an ordinary engine, spins 
around ils :ombusiion chamber on a shaft set slightly otT-cenier. As ii turns, crcsccni-shapcd 
spaces at c<.ch of ils sides expand and coniraci to suck in and then compress the explosive gas. 



IVIaster 
Padlock 
foils a 
.44 bullet! 

The actual, unretouched photo 
above shows how a Master 
Padlock withstood a slug from 
a .44 Magnum at point blank 
range. The padlock still works! 

The key still fits. ..the lock 
still opens and locks securely 
— giving powerful, positive pro- 
tection. Be sure y[Ou get this 
much security in a padlock! 

Buy Master. ..the world's 
strongest. $1.75 to $4,00 at 
hardware stores and locksmiths. 

MASTER LOCK CO. • MILWAUKEE. Wl$. 



BOATING loniiiiufj 

B\ 195S ihe Wankcl principle had ad- 
vanced far enough to interest C'lirliss- 
Wright, one of the world's biggest man- 
ufacturers of airplane engines. Over the 
years Curtiss-Wright has paid out some 
S5.200.CXX) for the sole right to manu- 
facture Wankels in North America plus 
the sole right to develop Wankels for 
aircraft all over the world. One by one. 
other big-name engine manufacturers 
got into the act. In Japan. Toyo Kogyo 
boughi the right to make Wankels in its 
part of the world. Daimlcr-Ben^ is now 
developing both diesel and fuel-injector 
Wankels up to 180 hp. The Perkins 
group in England is working on an air- 
cooled outboard. 

Now America’s Outboard Marine, a 
company so huge it includes the tw o big- 
gest names in outboard boating— Evin- 
rude and Johnson- has put up more 
than a million dollars for the right to 
make Wankels for boats. 

Whether or not the prediction of the 
Stanford Research Institution that half 
the compact cars in the world will be 
rotary-powered by 1972 comes true. It is 
certain that many if not most outboard 
motorboats will be. Whatever else it 
may be good for, the Wankel seems al- 
most perfect for outboards. It is con- 
structed of only two moving parts: a 
rotor and a drive shaft to which the 
rotor is directly connected, without the 
intercession of any rattling crankshafts, 
connecting rods or bearings. Right there 
three-quarters of the headaches of mo- 
tor design and maintenance have been 
banished. 

The Wankel rotor, which takes the 
place of the piston in a reciprocal en- 
gine. is a thick, three-cornered slab of 
machined mcial shaped rather like a 
Valentine's Day heart except that all 
three of its sides are identical. Just as a 
piston moves up to compress a mixture 
of gas and air in the cylinder of a recip- 
rocal engine and is in turn forced down 
again by the explosion of the mixture, 
the rotor in a Wankel slides around a 
specially shaped chamber, first com- 
pressing. then being pushed by that 
same explosive mixture. The chamber 
that lakes the place of a cylinder in 
the Wankel is shaped like a very thick- 
waisted hourglass. It is known techni- 
cally as an epitrochoid. Thanks to an 
eccentric fixed to the drive shaft, the 
rotor is made to move around this cham- 
ber in a waltz-like motion somewhat 
comparable to the combined rotation 
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and revolution of the earth in space. 

As the rotor dances, it keeps each of 
its three corners pressing against the 
walls of the epitrochoid chamber in a 
gaslight seal. Between each of its three 
sides and the walls of the chamber, 
therefore, there is a crescent-shaped 
space which grows fatter and thinner as 
the rotor moves round, just as the empty 
space in a cylinder grows smaller and 
bigger as the piston moves up or down. 

There arc no intake or exhaust valves 
in a Wankel and hcncc no need for a 
camshaft or tappets to actuate them. As 
the rotor turns, one of its corners passes 
an intake port. As it moves on. the cres- 
cent chamber expands and the fuel mix- 
ture is sucked in. The next corner of the 
roioi then moves on to seal up the in- 
take port and the crescent chamber be- 
comes smaller and smaller, compressing 
the gas mixture until it is dragged past 
a sparkplug. The ignition causes an ex- 
plosion that drives the rotor on past the 
exhaust port through which the spent 
gases arc (lushed away. A fraction of a 
second later the corner has reached the 
intake port again, and the whole cycle 
begins once more. 

Meanwhile, of course, the same pux:- 
ess is going on at progressively different 
stages on each of the other two sides of 
the rotor — a circumstance that has led 
shrewd Cierman tax assessors to classify 
the Wankel as a "threc-cylindcr engine" 
allhough its Cierman manufacturers 
stoutly insist— for lax purposes— that it 
is only a "one-cylinder engine." 

Whatever its tax status, the Wankel 
delivers its driving power in a smooth 
and unbroken continuum whose con- 
trary forces arc so balanced as to make it 
almost completely vibration-free. This, 
in addition to the simplicity of its design, 
permits normal compression with in- 
credible lightness of construction. C'ur- 
tiss-Wrighl reports a marine Wankel 
with a power-weight ratio of only half 
a pound per horsepower. 

There is not much more that Out- 
board Marine or any other manufactur- 
er can do for the complex power plants 
they now hang on transoms except to 
make them bigger and more complex. 
With an enormous investment in the 
status quo. OMC' insists that it has no 
intention of scrapping all its current de- 
signs in favor of the Wankel. But it seems 
a safe million-dollar bet that it won't 
tuck that tidy Wankel away in the attic 
and just forget it. end 



If you play for money, the 
Wilson Staff U your kind of golf 
ball. If you play for fun too. 

The Statf is a proven money^winner 
that has helped earn more than 
*1,000,000 in tournament prize money 
since it was introduced in 1954. 

When you look at it that way, 
the *1.25 you put out for a 
Wilson Staff isn’t an expense at all— 
it’s an investment in victory. 


IDiC&on 


Availabi* only Ihfougn golf p«o>asWnal shop*. 




Talk about 
a great resort... 



■ Lei me i>erve >ou h i \aii-iMe wiili 
warm hospitalily and an island smite 



"I'll take your party boar hunting or 
horseback tiding on Parker Ranch . . ." 



"Playing golf at Mauna Kea is more fun 
than any course I know." lack Sickhus 


Eniny a wider variety of vacation pleasures 
year 'round than at any other rcsotl in the 
world. Write tor color folder to Mauna Kca 
fiea<h Ucilel. BoxilftSI, Kamucla. Hawaii, bee 
travel aficnt or contact ClenVV.Fawcell. Inc., in 
the West, or Robert F. Warner, Inc,, in the East. 

HAWAII'S NEW 

V I3€<=»C»-I / 

\ »-i OTre u. / 


HORSE RACING /Wh/fney Tower 


Hail the 
magnificent 
chestnut 


stepping up the distances on his 
way to the Derby, Graustark goes 
seven furiongs and wins laughing 

\ A/lim resolved in last wcck'.s rac- 
• * iiiganiong the 3->car-olds hopefully 
heading for the Kentucky Derby is that 
undefeated Cirausiark won't be bs>th- 
ered by girl trouble— at least, not until 
lie retires to stud at John Galbrcath's 
Darby Dan F-arni. VN'iiile the magnili- 
cent chestnut ran his win slreak to seven 
in another allowance race at Keeneland. 
the countr>'s two best sophomore lillics. 
Moccasin and Priceless Gem. indicated 
in different wavs that neither is about 
to threaten Regret's record as the only 
hlly to win at Churchill Downs. 

Priceless Ciem’s recent loss of wci.ght 
and her generally poor looks prompted 
Trainer Hirsch Jacobs to keep her out 
of the one-mile Gotham— which result- 
ed in a one-two finish for the V\’heatlc>- 
Phipps entry of Stupendous and Impres- 
sive. The treatment Jacobs is giving her 
will retard her training by a crucial two 
weeks or so. But it was loss of form rath- 
er than weight that was plaguing Mik- 
casin. In Kccneland's si.\-furlong Ash- 
land she went off as the 3-to-lO favorite 
and lost for the second week in a row. 

This time MiKcasin was never in the 
hum as she finished sixth, beaten more 
than six lengths by Juslakiss. After the 
race, her jockey. Larry Adams, suggest- 
ed she didn’t like dirt being thrown up 
at her. To others it seemed more likely 
that her complete loss of rip was the re- 
sult of something hurling her. Whatever 
the reason, she would have a hard time 
winning the Kentucky Oaksnow ta milc- 
and-a-quarlcr Derby against Graustark 
would be out of the question. 
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Who shoiilil tackle Graustark? At the 
moment. I'd say nobody. Alihougli Stu- 
pendous ran his Gotham mile in a light- 
ning l :34’i. he has been too inconsist- 
ent to rate as a top contender for classic 
honors. Impressive is a fine sprinter with 
no business at Churchill Downs, cither, 
and the biggest disappointment of all 
was Mrs. I dward Lasker’s Indulto. who 
finished fifth. 

ft is hard to look beyond Graustark. 
He is inspiring every lime he takes to 
the track, and last Saturday he was per- 
haps more so than ever. He was original- 
ly scheduled to run this week in Triday's 
Forerunner, but Owner Galbreaih and 
Trainer l.loyd Gentry had a sudden 
change of mind. Around any racetrack 
ihisulwaysstiirtsa rash of rumors. "The 
decision was made." said Galbreaih. 
••purely to give the colt his best chance. 
On looking ahead, it appeared that the 
Forerunner might nol fill— what with all 
the publicity about Graustark running 
in it — and we'd have had to run. in ef- 
fect. another exhibition. Slipping Grau- 
slark into this scvcn-furlong race guar- 
anteed him some competition." 

The race was a picnic for Graustark, 
although it was not entirely without in- 
cidenl. Breaking from the inside post in 
the five-horse field. Braulio Bae/a al- 
lowed Cirausiark to he outrun by He Jr., 
who came out of the No. 2 slot. Trainer 
(Jentry wants Graustark to get aecns- 
tomed to being rated bcltind early speed, 
and He Jr. is a quick little thing for a 
half mile. His jockey, a refugee from 
Oaklawn Park named Jack Ficsciman. 
had a trick or two of his own. "All ilie 
way down the backsireich." said an un- 
usually angry Bae/a later, "the son of a 
bitch tried to put me into the fence. He 
bumped me twice, so before wc came 
to the half-mile pole -sooner than I 
wanted to- I went to the front to get 
away from him." From there home it 
was goodby Charlie. He Jr. had covered 
the first quarter in 23*;.. but the rest of 
the fractions (45*s. 1:09'.-. and the final 
lime of 1:22'.-.) were all Graustark's as 
he beat Cabildo by three and three- 
quarter lengths. Graustark galloped out 
a mile in a snappy 1 :35. 

Bac/a mustered some praise fi>T his 
favorite horse. "I'd have lo say." he 
murmured cautiously, "that this horse 
gets bcticr every time out. I’ve never yet 
had lo get into him and really set him 
down. What he'll do then will be inter- 
esting to see." END 



Lucern is the lively 100% combed cotton knit velour for the rip-roaringest of real-boy sportswear. Look for Liicern today. Fabric 
sold by Iselin-Jefferson Company, Inc., a division of Dan River Mills, Inc,, 111 West 40th Street, New York City. CH 4-2020. 





Imagine nobody noticing you in a car that looks like this 




Impala SS Sport Coupe with eight safety features, including padded instrument panel and sun visors, now standard. 


Somehow 

Impala doesn't seem destined 
to be big with secret agents 





After all, in a year when the lean, clean look is the thing, 
this Body by Fisher is simply bound to turn heads. 

From the distinctive front styling to the smart new wrap- 
around taillights, the Impala SS demands attention. There’s 
not a single wasted line on this one. 

The view from the inside is just as pleasing with wall-to- 


wall deep-twist carpeting and foam cushioned Strato-bucket 
front seats standard on this model. It’s all accented with 
tasteful touches of bright metal and brushed aluminum. 

Of course the interiors are color-keyed to complement 
whichever Magic-Mirror finish you choose. Nice? Naturally. 
Inconspicuous? Hardly. 


Styling the Chevrolet Way 


GM 








SPORTING i-OO*./ Dan Jenkins 


Win or lose, Doug Sanders is 
a pop artist’s dream 

The brightest sight on any golf course since Jimmy Demaret, the tour's 
leading money winner is wowing galleries with his head-to*toe match-ups 


A s Doug Sanders giKs, so goes a 
box of crayons. That is not the new- 
est saying on the professional golf tour, 
but it is one that is likely to endure- 
From his shtKiaces right up to the tee 
he sticks behind his ear, Sanders is 
splashed with the brightest colors in the 
sport. The question most often asked 
about him in the galleries now is not how 
many strokes under par is he. but what, 
oh what, is he wearing today? 

For many years the touring profes- 
sionals have set the styles for the seven 
million or so pleasure golfers in the U.S. 
— a group that makes golf apparel a 
mullimillion-dollar business. When Har- 
ry V'ardon played in a tweed coat and 
cap. so did everyone in this country. 
When Bc'bby Jones ruled the '20s bare- 
headed and in knickers, the recreational 
golfer would rather have shanked every 
iron shot than be seen in slacks or a hat. 

Then came the '.^Os and '40s and 
Jimmy Demaret. He was the first pro to 
introduce flamboyant colors in his slacks, 
shoes and shirts. He was. you might say. 
an early-day Sanders, (iolf never real- 
ly lost the influence of Demaret. but 
through the late '40s and early ’50s it 
was toned down considerably by Ben 
Hogan, whose perpetual success drew 
attention to his conservative dress, to 
his grays and browns lopped by the 
ever-present white cap. 

Between Hogan and Sanders, the pros 
have played through several clothing 
fads baseball-type caps, heliless slacks, 
alpaca sweaters, alligator shoes and 
more varieties of knit shirts than there 
are ways to hit into a water haitard. 
But now comes Doug Sanders, display- 
ing his reds and greens and blues and 
tangerines, to lead a hearty new' charge 
toward sprightly attire. At the Masters 


a week ago he was his own color spec- 
tacular as he wore the three outfits at 
left, plus an emerald-green ensemble 
that looked lusher than Augusta's grass. 
F.ven his fellow competitors there were 
thinking about Doug's outfits. Bruce 
Devlin, learning that he would play with 
Sanders on the second day of the Mas- 
ters. said. "1 hope he wears green. I’ve 
got a green sweater that will open his 
eyes.” But Sanders outguessed Devlin by 
wearing blue and white. 

Sanders undoubtedly has more clothes 
than any other pro on the tour, and he 
devotes more lime to considering ex- 
actly what he will wear than do his con- 
temporaries. For one thing, he travels 
with u valet named Rico Reveron. who 
lays out his slacks, shirts and sweaters 
the evening before his next round. Not 
only that. Reveron also caddies for him 
Iwhcre it is permitted), drives his car to 
distant points (last week Rico and the 
car were in Dallas, where a telephone and 
stereo set were being installed in the 
vehicle while Doug was in l as Vegas) 
and docs other odd jobs. If Sanders does 
not like the color schemes Rico has 
suggested, he changes them, grabs a 
handful of tecs to match, plus a com- 
plementing golf glove, and sprints off 
to the tournaments that have become 
his own private show' windows. 

"The manufacturing companies have 
been very helpful in sending each other 
swatches so that my colors can be co- 
ordinated." says Sanders, sounding more 
like a designer than (he tour's leading 
money winner — S69,257 so far this year. 
His golf shoes, all 50 pairs of them, 
arc furnished by the Stylist Golf Shoe 
C ompany of Brockton, Mass. He pre- 
fers palcnl-leathcr shoes, because they 
have a deeper luster, even though they 


may not last as long. Stylist has 20 
fall colors and 18 spring colors in skkK. 
including such whimsical hues as Plum 
Beautiful. Tangerine Orange. Persian 
Copper. Crushed Grape. Beau Blue and 
the Red Sail you see on the left. Though 
Sanders gets them free, the ordinary 
consumer will pay as much as S65 a pair 
for them. Stylist is now working on an 
iridescent shi>c that will shimmer in 
four or five colors, and one can only 
assume that Sanders will wear it first. 

AsforSanders'slaeks. they are actually 
as functional as they are fashionable. 
They are slim and eutllcss. Therefore 
they do not flap in the wind, and they 
do not collect grass and sand, as cuffed 
trousers do. 

The Sanders wardrobe is strewn across 
the land, partly because a freight train 
would be needed to move it. He has 
clothes by the closetfiil in Dallas. Ojai, 
Calif., Los Angeles and at home in 
Georgia, and he estimates he owns 50 
pairs of slacks. 

-Sanders has also been a leader in the 
trend toward the mi>ck turtle shirt, 
which has cither long or short sleeves 
and comes in everything from cotton 
to cashmere. The most typical view of 
Doug is the one ai the lower left of 
the opposite page. There he wears what 
he considers his basic color, white, with 
Key Largo Blue shoes. Carolina Blue 
turtleneck sweater and white golf glove. 
He never wears a glove more than once 
— which means he goes through about 
300 a year. 

"I appreciate being regarded by many 
people as the world’s best-dressed golf- 
er, and 1 ton'sidcT my affiliation with 
some companies as a selling job,” says 
Sanders. "If 1 see a color I like that is 
made by another firm. I'll buy the gar- 
ment and then send it to my own com- 
panies and see if they can duplicate it 
for me." 

Sanders hopes to carry his penchant 
for colors even further. He is working 
on a deal with a golf-bag company to 
make a special white — Sanders White? 
— bag for him with a detachable pocket, 
so (hat each day he cun have a pocket 
to match his clothing. 

“Arnold Palmer likes airplanes, and 
Jack Nicklaus likes boats," says Sanders. 
“1 like clothes.” 

No argument. cnd 


AT THE MASTERS Sanders eompeicd in these crowd-drawing outfits. Upper left is his first -day 
tangerine, lower left is his second-day blue and while. For the last day he chose Red Sait. 
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PRO BASKETBALl/Cu/'O' Kirkpatrick 


An added attraction for a season ’s finale 


His ailments cured, Elgin Baylor played brilliantly to lead the Lakers to victory over St. Louis and an 
upset of Boston in their first game for the title. But it will take all of his skill to beat the champions 


A certain unique sound was missing 
from the pro basketball arenas 
much of this season. Matchless in tonal 
quality, it is the noise of a crowd in mid- 
gasp— a sort of breathless oA/f-AUUHn! 
from live, 10, 1 5,000 voices that rises on 
the second beat and holds. And holds. It 
waits for Elgin Baylor to decide, after 
every muscle in his bod> has gisen a fake 
of its own as he hangs in midair, to re- 
lease the basketball. 


Well the sound is back, signaling that 
Elgin Baylor, once one of the most ex- 
citing players ever to make the NBA 
scene, also is back. Though his left knee- 
cap is fully repaired (it was shattered on 
April 3. 1965), Baylor is a few steps short 
of his previous greatness and he needs 
rest often. But last week the St. Louis 
Hawks, for one team, were not counting 
those steps. The Hawks gave it a good 
try. pushing their playoff series with Los 


Angeles to seven games, hut Baylor was 
too much. He drove the Lakers into the 
championship finals, where their reward 
was to face Boston, the team they have 
met four times for the title and never 
beaten. 

While Baylor recuperated or played 
himself back into shape during the regu- 
lar season, the l-akers were carried along 
largely by the shooting of Jerry West. 
Still, they would not have beaten the 
Hawkswiih Baylor on the bench orplay- 
ing at half-speed. He averaged 17 points 
and less than 10 rebounds a game during 
the season. Against the Hawks those 
figures were 29 and 13- plus about 15 
gasps per game. 

W ith the emergence of Ciail Goodrich 
as a dependable third guard, the Lakers 
arc not going to be patsies for the C eltics, 
as they showed in the first game. They 
pushed the champions into overtime and 
then won 133-129, Baylor scoring 36 
and West 41 . 

The C eltics this year furnished the best 
argument ever made in favor of the play- 
offs as determining the best team when 
they defeated — no. humiliated the I’hil- 
adelpliia 76crs four games to one in the 
Eastern Division linal after losing six of 
10 to Ehilly during the season. Not just 
for Philadelphians but for all fans who 
yearned to sec a new team at the top. 
this series was to be It for the Celtics. 
Eix-their-wagon, sclile-lhcir-hash time. 
Philadelphia in four. Well, maybe live. 
W ould you believe six? 

Boston was creaking with age, band- 
aged to the ears and tired after just 
squec/ing by Cincinnati in the semi- 
finals. Philly was rested and confident 
after winning the division title. 1 he talent 
surrounding Wilt Chamberlain was the 
bcsl he has ever had. He had Hal Greer. 
Chet Walker and rookie Billy Cunning- 
ham. shooters and scorers w ith w horn he 
could play games. Games like pass-the- 
ball. And he had rebounders like W alkcr 
and Lucious Jackson. 

But in the first two games of the play- 
offs the good outside shooting disap- 



FRCEO BY. A DECEPTIVE DRIVE, BAYLOR SAILS IN FOR TWO AGAINST THE HAWKS 


pcarcd— Greer and Cunningham shot 
1 1 of 45 and Walker wasn't much bet- 
ter. When this happens. Philadelphia has 
to look to Will, as in the old days, for 
everything. Also, when this happens and 
when Wilt is looked to too much, he be- 
comes moody, shaking his head, wring- 
ing his hands, suffering. Lastly, when 
this happens — and this is fairly im- 
portant — the 76crs do not stand too good 
a chance of beating the janitois. They 
had no chance against Boston. 

Back in C onvention Hall for the only 
game they w^re to win. the 76ers took a 
24-poinl lead as the Celtics, two up and 
pacing themselves, missed their first seven 
shots in each of the first two periods. 
Wally Jones had the 76ers running well 
for the first time, a cardinal point. Jones 
can break a press quickly, thus defeating 
a key Boston tactic. The Celts like to 
force rivals to take H) .seconds getting 
to half court, which drastically cuts 
mancuver-and-shoot time. Jones does 
not let this happen. In turn, Boston tries 
to get Jones out of the game by having 
Sam Jones lake him inside on offense and 
draw fouls. 

SVallv stayed out of foul trouble this 
time because Jackson helped out on Sam 
Jones — but the Celtics came back any- 
way to within one point. If it hadn't 
been for Cireer. who kicked his slump 
with nine points in the final quarter, 
Boston might have won this one, too. 
76krs RhiUHN to GRtAiNfcss. headlined 
one Philadelphia paper, but it is ironic 
that this Celtic loss may have been ihe 
key game of the whole series, coming as 
it did when Boston expected to be run 
out of the gym. “We give them 24 points 
and they don't know what to do with 
it." Red Auerbach snorted. “We know 
what to do with it." (In their first-game 
loss to the Lakers, the Celtics did not 
know what to do with an early IS-poinl 
lead.) 

Chamberlain's play, uninspiring 
through the first three games, was a study 
in contrasts in game four on Easter Sun- 
day in Boston. There have been occasions 
this season when he has confounded even 
his teammates with a reluctance almost 
a refusal— to shoot. And this was the 
case now . He scored only 15 points (on 
14 shots) but still had one of the best 
games of his lurbulem career, lie had 
20 rebounds in the first half, only one 
less than the entire Boston team, and the 
76ers were playing Iscaulifully Greer 
shooting well. Jones directing the run- 
ning crisply. .M Bianchi coming off the 


bench to score 15 points by half time. 

But the Celtics managed to stay with- 
in striking range and then Auerbach 
brought in Mel Counts, who had been 
under wraps while Boston went about 
its montage offense. With the Celtics 13 
points behind and 7:26 left in the third 
quarter. Counts began to gel the ball for 
Boston, He had eight rebounds and five 
points in nine minutes and when he left, 
the Philly lead was down to five and the 
momentum was with the Celtics. Sam 
Jones and John Havlicck got hot and 
Boston ran away in an overtime. 

Schayes called a practice in Philadel- 
phia the next day. but Chamberlain did 
not feel up to it. He stayed at his apart- 
ment in New York, showing up on Tues- 
day in time for the game. If he could 
have stayed away from the foul line that 
night, his previous absence might not 
have seemed so conspicuous. Wilt had a 
fine board and floor game, turning to (he 
basket for dunks rather than relying on 
the fadeaway shot. But he missed 17 of 
25 free throws, Boston hit 35 of 41 and 
shot 42. 3*^^ l^rom the floor, w inning more 
easily than the 120-112 score indicated. 

Champions should show their class 
when a title is at stake. It is worth not- 
ing that in this series four of Philadel- 
phia's top six men were down from their 
season’s average, while five of Boston's 
lop seven were up. The 76ers' foul shoot- 
ing was preptistcrous. They hit 132 of 
203 for the series— a .650 percentage. 
Players are cut from high school squads 
for similar records. A champion team 
this was not. 

The question arises, in fact, as to just 
how much Philadelphia's supporters de- 
serve a champion. Convention Hall may 
be the tinly arena in America where the 
official scorer baits the referee. At one 
point in the final game, ihrough the de- 
bris of programs, cups and assorted 
trash raining upon the court, came a plea 
from the P..-\. announcer: “Wc genu- 
inely. sincerely, hope that wc will not 
find any more Easter eggs crashing to 
the floor." Some wit brought down the 
house with a loud "How about light 
bulbs?" 

.•\ftcr the game Wilt Chamberlain was 
answering questions in the locker room. 
One reporter bugged him about his foul 
shooting and Wilt had to be restrained 
from going after him. “If you were just 
a little bit bigger." Chamberlain said, 
“just a little bit bigger." Will there ever 
be anybody just a little bit bigger than 
the Boston Celtics? end 
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Uninhibited Patterns 
with Dacron 

Individualistic. Exciting. Tlie colors 
are rich. Spirited patterns include Dis- 
trict Checks, Tattersalls and Herring- 
bones. Our Natural Shoulder cut, al- 
ways correct, tits .til men comfortably. 
65% Dacron* polyester, 33% cotton. 
Own one. They're the best. Corbin 
Ltd., 385 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
' Du Pom’s registered trademark 


TROUSERED BY 

CORBIN 


HORSE SHO>NS / Alice Higgins 


Amateurs took the honors 


Despite a background of bickering between jumper and saddle>horse 
people, the nonpros at San Antonio made the opening show a success 



lASn LOHGEK ■ STAYS UVELIER 
MOISTURE IMMUNE 



ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Find* Healing Sui>»(ance That 
Relieves Pain — Shrinki Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healinp substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after ease, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(BiO'Dyneb)— discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in eup- 
pOBitory or ointment form under the name 
Preparation Ask for it at all drug 

counters. 


Aside from the winners, who. under- 
'' standably. seldom complain about 
anything, participants in the opening 
show of the Southwest circuit at San 
Antonio a fortnight ago were caught up 
in a growing antagonism between saddle- 
horse people and the hunter-jumper ex- 
hibitors. Though they made up the larg- 
est disision in the show, the hunlcr- 
jumpens felt they received second-class 
treatment from management, and that 
this led to bad scheduling and late hours. 
That the co-chainnen at San Antonio 
obviously were chiefly interested in sad- 
dle horses did not improve the shuation. 

This disturbing contretemps was even 
more apparent at Winter Haven, h la. last 
month: the jumpers fell like poor rela- 
tions of the saddle-horse crowd. If it 
continues, such lack of understanding 
and communication among people with 
u common interest could lead to more 
shows for specialized types only, which 
is deplorable. A good horse show needs 
a variety of breeds and events. 

F ortunately, other aspects of the San 
Antonio show' were extremely satisfying. 
The ladies', amateur and juvenile classes 
were well tilled and keenly competitive. 
Prize money and attendance broke all 
records. At the same lime, there were 
fewer horses than last year in some divi- 
sions. and while mere numbers are never 
a substitute for quality, it was some- 
what disappointing to see only four or 
live come through the gate for the stake 
clas.ses in the saddle-horse division. 

The New Look, that bold-moving 
chestnut gelding who. with Lee Shipman 
in the saddle, had won the Itve-gaited 
championship last year, was shown in 
the ladies' and amateur classes by his 
owner. Mrs. Thurman Barrett Jr. In the 
ladies' event he and Mrs. Barrett were 
never able to decide just who was in 
charge, and after a workout the class 
was won by Belle Destiny, a line chest- 
nut marc cleverly ridden by her owner. 
Mrs. Joan Robinson Hill. But the 
situation was reversed in the amateur 
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Slake. Before the class was finished. Joan 
Hill asked permission to withdraw from 
the ring. Meanwhile. Mrs. Barrett and 
The New Look had had a meeting of 
minds and they won the class without a 
workout. Larlicr Mrs. Barrett's son 
Mark, on Penny Stonewall, won the 
ihrcc-gaitcd class for juvenile riders. 

For those who complain that San .An- 
tonio is an "Art Simmons" show, it was 
— but only because Art had the horses to 
win with. On Lafayette Ward's Gallant 
Man he received the tricolor in a rather 
bland championship fivc-gaited stake, 
and Betty Ward, riding her Simmons- 
trained Flaming Dawn, won both the 
ladies' and amateur ihrcc-gailcd events 
in more interesting contests. City Hall, 
a line harness horse owned by Mrs. 
t. H. Cireen and also trained by Sim- 
mons. won all the classes in which he 
was entered. 

Most of the saddle horses were ow ned 
by Texans, and the same was true in 
the hunter-jumper division. This, of 
course, dvws not imply a mere local show, 
Texas being the size it is, but it does 
point up the growing interest in the area, 
particularly among the hunter-jumper 
ow ners. Only this year, for example, a re- 
tail store was opened in Houston where 
owners can buy ready-to-wear habits in- 
stead of ordering via (he catalog, and 
the improvement in the appearance of 
many riders was noticeable. 

Again the junior riders were exciting 
to watch. "I don't know if they ride like 
Indians, or ride as if the Indians were 
after them." said one observer at a hard- 
fought timed jiimp-ofT Whichever it 
was, it was young ladies' day for sure as 
Rafael JosclTy's Sea Lorn earned the 
championship, and Beau Brummel. rid- 
den by Benalu Schlein. was reserve. 

The open jumper slake and champion- 
ship went to a green horse, Vixen's I cho, 
owned by Kurlh Sprague. She was pur- 
chased from Ben O'Meara, who had a 
champion of his own (Gone Fl>in) at 
Winter Haven last month. end 


How to buy a 100-m.p.h. sports car 
—complete— for less than $2500. 


start with a dealer who sells Chrysler's new Sunbeam Alpine V. You'll find it as ad- 
vertised above — and carrying a 5-year/50, 000-mile warranty* besides. 




It took British Sunbeam and 
Chrysler together to bring it 
about, but there it is: a 
tough Class F contender for 
a mere $2468. t 
Alpine V has muscles. A 
bigger 1725 cc 

.* (1 


engine 

puts out 100 hp and the 100 
m.p.h, top speed. With twin 
carbs, a regeared, fully 
synchromeshed 4-on-the- 
floor plus quick clutch, 0 to 
60 comes in 12.8 seconds, 

5 years/50.000 miles 
Alpine V is also built 
to satisfy Chrysler's 
famous engine and^ 
drive train warranty. The 


crankshaft now 
has 5 main bear- 
ings: a new oil 
cooler maintains 
lube efficiency at 
highrpmieventhe 
exhaust ports are 
staggered to dis- 
courage hot spots 
in the block. 

No austerity here 
With so much car built into 
the basics, the amazing thing 
is what else Alpine gives 
you for your $2500 or so. 

Take brakes. 9.85 in. Gir- 
ling discs up front. 9 in, 
drums behind. Generous. 
They're also self-adjust- 
ng at all 4 corners- 
and power 
assisted besides! 

Take steering. 

A fast, crisp 3.3 turns 
lock-to-lock. The wheel also 
telescopes in and out and 
locks at your fastest, most 


0 ' 


comforta- 
ble reach. 
Take buc- 
ket seats. 
Alpine's are richly 
padded, neatly turned 
out in pleated vinyl, 
Both adjust forward, 
back, up and down, 
and the backs recline. 

Take room, Alpine has 
more than most sports cars 
at any price. Even around the 
feet (pedals are adjustable) 
and in the trunk— two places 
you often get pinched. 

Etc., etc., etc. 

} . Consolewith locked 
storage well Is 
standard. So is a 
heater with 2- 
speed blower. The 
dash is a gem of instru- 
mentation. The convert- 
ible top is self-storing and easy 
to work. And so on. 

So if you want the 


impossible on a $2500-type 
budget, you now have a place 
to go: your Sunbeam deal- 
er's, for the new Alpine V. 

Only thing that meets it for 
value is a Sunbeam Tiger 
V-8. But that's $1100 more.f 
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The easiest way to talk about what sport has done to tele- 
vision and what television has done to sport is to talk mon- 
ey. In I960 it cost S50.000 to buy the rights to the Winter 
Oiympics. In 1964 the price was S650.000. and for 1968 it's 
costing us S2 million. Last year the NFL completed a two- 
year deal with CBS that set the network back S28.2 mil- 
lion. For the next two years the ligure is S37.6 million. In 
1962 a one-minute commercial during an NFL game cost 
S37.000. Today it's S70.000. 

But there's more to it than dollars and cents, obviously. 
Today there is twice as much sport on national television as 
there was five years ago. and the relationship has become 
more subtle and profound. Is television having a salutary 


effect on sport? Or is it taking it over, changing it and 
running it? 

In recent years, by spending millions of dollars for the 
rights to sports events, television has become the biggest 
promoter in history, while at the same time becoming the 
largest source of information. This sets up a basic ethical 
conflict that television will have to face soon. Is it going to 
be strictly an entertainment medium, or is it deserving of 
journalistic stature? 

I believe the gravest danger is the insidious kind of sales- 
manship that's been creeping into sporlscasis. It's bona tide 
to make institutional announcements if the> arc identified 
as such, like the NCAA plug during football eonunurd 
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Is television a voracious monster that is taking over and ruining sport? 
Here the vice-president in charge of sports for the American Broadcasting 
Company^ and a man of many monitors, trenchantly answers lA 's critics 

BY ROONB ARbBI>OE WITH OlbBEKT ROGIN 
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games when we superimpose the shield. Whai bolhers me is 
when we start shilling for an organization, working into our 
commentary how well balanced a certain league is. extolling 
the opportunities it holds for youth, the average take-home 
pay. its liberal retirement plan or, as NBC has been doing, 
oscrtly helping to sign kids for the AFL. No one claims 
CBS owns the NFL, or that it is dependent on the ogres of 
Madison Avenue, but it's obvious that in addition to re- 
porting football games NBC has to create an illusion of 
parity with the NF-L. This, of course, was what we tried to 
do when we had the AFT,, making, in cITcci. a silk purse 
(a high-scoring offense) out of a sow's ear (no defense). 
It remains to be seen, however, if sheer money can build 
a sport. 

A side effect of the struggle between the rival networks is 
that the public is beginning to judge the stature of sports 
events by how much money they command, or what their 
ratings arc. Why this should have any bearing I can't imag- 
ine. What difference docs it make to people at home that 
the Ni l. has twice as high a rating as the .AFL? The drama 
of competition in the arena is becoming secondary. The 
medium that should be reporting is becoming part of the 
competition. 

Although there are a few sports that arc willing to pay 
for the exposure of television, most of them feci that if (he 
NFL is worth S37.6 million, then they must be worth at 


least SIOO.OOO. Once, for Wide World of Sporis. we wanted 
to show a very brief segment of natives diving off the cliff 
at Acapulco. The senior diver told us. "There is an Acapulco 
divers’ union to negotiate with, and our going rate for a 
special is SIOO.OOO." We told him the price was a little out 
of line, and that he'd have to reduce it some or we'd forget 
about it. "I'll talk to the boys." he said. A few minutes 
later he returned. "We'll take SIO a dive." he said. He held 
u-s to it, )le made us pay for all three dives. 

If we want to be considered as journalists, we must earn 
the privilege. But. having earned journalistic status, we 
should then demand certain basic rights. We have to insist 
that we name our ow n reporters, just as our news depart- 
ments do in covering a space shot. ) or instance, last year we 
wanted to use Bill Veeck as a baseball commentator, but 
the owners wouldn't let us. We should not let leagues or 
organizations tell us how much we can cover, or what we 
can cover, or what to do in ease of certain isccurrcnces on 
the playing field. 

Much of the published criticism of televised sport is un- 
founded. People think we're greedy monsters trying to take 
over sport. Ciolfcrs claim they've been disturbed by tele- 
vision cameras grinding behind them. Television cameras 
have no film. They make no more noise than a light bulb. 
If we vvcrc doing a baseball game in color and asked to 
change the color of the ball they'd never let up on us. yet 

roHiiiiiin/ 
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Rooiie Pinckney Arlcdgc. the vice-pres- 
ident and cvccuiive producer of sports 
programs for the .American Broadcasting 
Company. dsKs not use his middle name. 
“Roonc is weird enough," he explains. 
As far as he knows, there are only three 
Rixvncs in existence: himself, his father 
and his 22-inonth-old son. Arledgc has no 
idea of the etymology of Rinsne. “It seems 
to me the most ridiculous name imagina- 
ble." he says, ‘it doesn't seem to mean 
anything. It doesn't sound particularly 
nice." Muddled strangers occasionally ad- 
dress him as Roo Knowledge. 

Arledgc is .34. redheaded, uncommonly 
cheerful and somewhat elusive. "Rixvne 
dix;sn't have any bud habits," a friend 
says. •'In fact, he liasno habits." Ailedge 
was born in Forest Hills N.Y. and grew 
up vn Merrick, farther out on l ong Is- 
land. After graduating from Columbia, 
he became a program assistant for the old 
DuMont network. He next went to work 
at NBC, rising in lime to producer-direc- 
tor. His last show at NBC prior to leav- 
ing for ABC in I9W) was Ifi Mi’iii, a chil- 
dren's program. 

At ABC. Aricdge created a new concept 
for covering sports (‘Take the fan to the 
game, not the game to the fan" is the 


catchword), was responsible for such tech- 
nical innovations as the instant rerun and 
dreamed up Hide B ur/i/o/.Spw/.*, which 
has presented H7 dilTcreni sports, ranging 
from the l.’.S.-U.S..S.R. track meet to an 
l-ilfel Tower climb. 

Aricdge readily defends Hide H’orid 
against its detractors. "You'll find very lit- 
tle of the baskei-wcaving-type thing." he 
says. "But certain sports, although small, 
have a zany or compelling quality, It 
me live years to liKaie a lircnK’n's com- 
petition. However, some spisrts arc just 
second-rate. For this reason we have nev- 
er done jai alai. badminton, dog racing, 
squash, curling and archery ." 

Arledgc is more intimately concerned 
with llic physical production of shows than 
Bill MacPhailorC'arl Lindcmann.hiscoun- 
terparts at CBS and NBC. I Ic has a direct 
line from his living room in Bedford \ il- 
l.igc, N.Y. to the .AIK remote unit, and he 
has been known to use it while a live tele- 
cast is in progress, declaiming. "You're 
shooting too tight. You're blowing the 
story, Tell Dick Button to shut up." 

Arledgc's favorite hobby is cixiking; in 
fact, while at NBC he prixluccd and di- 
rected several em'king shows. He particu- 
larly enjoys preparing game. "Most peo- 


ple ruin game by trying to disguise its fla- 
vor." he says. "The greatest compliment 
they hope to receive is. ‘It tastes just like 
steak.' In that ease, why don't they serve 
steak?" 

Arledgc is also an avid hunter. His finest 
trophy is a cape bullalo he shot in Kenya 
that is believed to be a world record. An- 
other treasured he.id is that of a jackelope, 
which is “found” in Wyoming and is a 
"cross" between a jackrabbit and an an- 
telope. "He was so sincere about shiHvt- 
ing one." recalls Sportscastcr Curt C»ow- 
d>. "'Mow much do you lead them?' he 
asked. 'Arc they fast?'" 

Arledgc is married to the former Joan 
Hcisc. They have four children: Betsy, 7, 
Suxin. 4. Fall icia, .3. and Rixuie Ji . 

He is especially proud of getting the 
ISdR Winter Olympics at Cirenoble and 
the summer Oly mpics at Mexico City for 
ABC. "After we sewed up the Winter 
Olympics." Arledgc says, "one of the 
French committeemen said to me. '1 must 
tell you that NBC was here. loo. and told 
us about the very impressive list of events 
they carry. In this connection, there is one 
question I would like to ask you. What 
arc all these bowel games they have the 
best of?"' 
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It’s bottom side up when you're 
surfing. And Robert Bruce gives 
you specially designed trunks with 
the fashion interest where it be- 
longs. Needing a fabric that stands 
up best to wear, wind, water and 
sun. thev c-.illed for cotton. Fresh, 
comfortable, rugged cotton twill, 
horn and bred for the outdoors. 
Assorted appli(|ue patterns. Col- 
ors: navy, barn red. vellow and 
orange. Si/e.s 28 to 38. About $6.(K) 
at fine stores across the country. 
COTTON PKom CERS INSTITUTE, 

BOX I22.M. MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 3H1 12 
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High Mileage Drivers are Standard Oil customers. 
This salesman is an HMD— he and his Buick practically 
live together, 28,000 miles a year. 



STANDARD 


standard Oil Dealers sell trouble-free driving. 

One way: clean American, Regular and American, 
Super-Premium Gasolines delivered through the 
American Final/Filter: 

Two others: the Standard Oil Credit Card is good 
for all driving needs and there’s always a 
Standard Oil Dealer just ahead. 

That’s why, in Mid-America, twice as many drivers 
choose Standard over any other brand. 

If you’re an HMD (and even if you’re not) 
a Standard Oil Dealer is your car’s best friend. 


^ STAHDMIO Olt DIVISION AMtHICAH Oil COMPANY OISM, TH( AMtmCAN OIL COMPANY. CHICAQO, lU. nrMMlMll 


You expect more from 


and you it* 
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lasl year when ihc outlicldcrs were having Uoublc finding 
fly balls in ihc Astrodome and Houston experimented with 
coloring the ball no one said they were tampering w ith the 
basic integrity of the game. 

The most frequent criticism you hear concerns the time- 
outs for commercials in football, first of all. if the game 
has any amount of scoring there’s no need to ask for time- 
outs. but we always talk to the referee ahead of time. If he 
will cooperate, wcask for the time-outs at natural breaks in 
the game, such as occur after punts or field goals. Of 
course, every once in a while you Iiave producers who 
make dumb mistakes. 

We should insist on our right to place equipment where 
we want to if It doesn’t interfere with the progress of the 
event, and we should be just as insistent on our right to 
shoot what we want. If we want to show’ an injured football 
player writhing on the held we should he allowed to. In 
the Green Bay-BaUimorc playoff game last year Bart Starr 
got hurt on the first play from scrimmage, and you could 
barely see it. even on the rerun, although it could well 
have been the most important incident of the game. 

There’s no sense unduly emphasizing bloodshed, but guys 
do gel hurl in football, and to pretend otherwise is simply 
childish. I've seen an ambulance come out on the held and 
the announcer claim there’s a lull in the play. If there is a 
rocket failure, which is, at the very least, a matter of na- 
tional pride, the commentator doesn’t feel compelled to 
pretend. 

The pressure on television is to put things in the most 
favorable light. 'I'ou arc judged not only on how you pre- 
sent the ev cnt. but on how' good the event is. A bad event is 
somehow your own failure, so subconsciously you let the 
superlatives creep m. Y ou’ve got a lot of money invested, 
you have to make good. For instance, last January. Lind- 
sey Nelson said there were close to 50.000 people at the 
Crosby golf tournament, which is just absurd. 

Of course, the announcer hopes to have a long-term re- 
lationship with a sport. Without entirely realizing it. he 
keeps emphasizing the good points. He doesn't give the 
scores in a rival league, particularly if his game is 34 -0 and 
there's a 28-2S game on another network. He also gives the 
impression that the major event is the one he’s announcing. 
This even creeps into news shows, where the first scores 
given arc always those of the events the network is carrying. 

In addition, this country suffers from a nice-guy fetish. 
This is the reason why in football, if a back collides with 
his own interference and falls down, someone is always 
credited with making the tackle. No announcer wants lo be 
the one to say that the dumb guard got in the way. 

The main trouble is, announcers talk too much. Tliey arc 
like nature. They abhor a vacuum. Color commentators are 
the ones who are most prone to logorrhea. They feet guilty 
about the amount of money they get w ithout doing much to 
earn it. They try to justify being there, instead of making 
pertinent comments. Out of this come the banalities, the 
superposilivism, talking about things they have no business 


talking about. We had Art Devlin, the ski jumper, doing ex- 
pert commentary at Innsbruck, and Veikko Kankkonen 
needed an exceptional leap to w in the event. As the Finn was 
in the air Devlin said to Jim McKay, ”It’s not going to be 
enough, Jim." He kept on repeating it while the Finns were 
mobbing Kankkonen and it was obvious that the guy had 
won. If Art had wailed two seconds the computer would 
have given him the result. It takes a while before ex-athletes 
get to be objective. When Valeri Briimcl set his world high- 
jump record at Stanford, and XO.OOO people were exploding 
in the stands, we asked Rafer Johnson to comment. 1 Ic said, 
‘‘Good jump.” 


m H hcnlgotinioiiin 1960, televising sports amounted to 
going out on the road, opening three or four cameras and 
trying not to blow any plays. They were barely dixiumcnt- 
ing the game, hut just the marvel of seeing a picture was 
enough to keep the people glued to their sets. What we set 
out to do was to get the audience involved emotionally. If 
they didn’t give a damn about the game, they might still 
enjoy the program, We began to use cranes, blimps and 
helicopters to provide a belter view of the stadium, the 
campus and the town. We developed hand-held cameras 
for closcups. We reran the impivrtant plays at half time so 
they could be analyzed. We used seven cameras, three just 
for environnieni. We asked ourselves: If you were sitting in 
the stadium, what would you be looking at? The coach on 
the sideline, the substitute quarterback warming up, the 
pretty girl in the next section. So our cameras wandered as 
your eyes would. Sound had been greatly neglected, loo. 
All they used to do was hang a mike out the window to gel 
the roar of the crowd. We developed the rifle-type mike. 
Now you can hear the thud of a football when it is punted. 

Today the weak point in televising is gross ovcrreporiing. 
We’re no longer solely dependent on God-help-us finishes, 
but we can so easily foul everything up by trying to make it 
show biz. by saying, what can we do that’s different? 

Some things advance an industry, others arc gimmicks. 
The isolated camera, instant replay, stop action and slow 
motion added dimension, but the instant isolated camera— 
that little picture in the corner — is terrible. These devices 
are analogous to footnotes. And, like footnotes, the worst 
thing is to use them excessively. The biggest problem we 
face is becoming enchanted with our own gadgeiry. .And 
the viewer isn't impressed with it. He thinks it’s either 
magic or routine. 

If it works in football we try it in other sports. You don’t 
realize how few plays in baseball lend themselves to these 
techniques. Take a great catch. The only thing interesting is 
that the fielder is three feet off the ground. It's noteworthy, 
but you can’t savor it like a long touchdow n run. Putting a 
mike on a ski jumper is ridiculous. He doesn't say any- 
thing normally. What’s he going to say now? "Here I go," 
or "I’m off. folks"? Just to prove that a microphone works 
isn’t a very noble aspiration. 

(onunufJ 
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There’s a kind of loose feeling ai posiseason or all-star 
games that allows us to do things, and that, in a curi- 
ous way. is a resealing commentary on the regular-season 
games. Thes take things far too seriously then. It’s supposed 
to be fun and games and they make a religion out of it. 

Y ears ago we were doing a baseball game in Japan. The 
Detroit Tigers were playing an all-Japan team. We thought 
it would be a great opportunity to put a camera in the dug- 
out and have Bob Schefling, who was then the Tiger man- 
ager, work as a kind of commentator. As it turned out, the 
Tigers had been partying all night and were tired as hell 
come game time. Jim McKay would say, “Now we’ll show 
you the excitement in the dugout.’’ and you'd sec a bunch 
of people yawning or failing asleep. Prior to the game, wc 
told Schefling that although he’d be wearing a mike, he 
should do just as he normally would. Well. Running is 
pitching, and he gets in a very slight Jam. Scheffing figures 
he'll help us out. and goes out to the mound. But when he 
gets there he can’t think of anything to say. “Jim," he 
finally tells Running. “I want you to get this guy out." Run- 
ning almost fell olT the mound laughing. 

Some promoters act like they are guarding their virginity 
when we come into town. They’re afraid wc arc going to ask 
them to fix the outcome. But the sports that arc overly eager 
lo cooperate work against you. loo. A promoter who lets 
you do everything you want is like a girl who gives too 
much away loo readily— it cheapens the reputation. An 
event gains stature when it stays the way it is. Of course, the 
ri'thu tio ad uhsiiiditm would be to set up house leagues 
and play in a television studio. It might he a lot cheaper. 

The wise use of television has to stimulate attendance, as 
it has done in golf and pro football. If it’s a good attraction 
people would much rather w atch it in person. But television 
can hurt the gates of less successful enterprises. Now that 
CBS is going to telecast at least one NFL game every Sun- 
day in every market there may be a problem in Los Angeles. 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis, where they don’t sell scats. 

The networks need something to distinguish themselves. 
CBS’s image doesn’t depend on The Beverly Hillbillies, nor 
is NBC’s based on Cet Smart. The image is built on news 
and sports. Uavingcxclusivc rights to the NFL or the World 
Series or the Army-Navy game is damned near like owning 
a space shot or the Pope’s visit. It has transcended the nor- 
mal concept of a sports event and become nearly a national 
institution. Which brings up the question of exclusivity. In 
Fngland the top four or five sporting events arc available 
by law to anyone who wants lo cover them. This, of course, 
is what occurs in news, most vividly on election night. In 
theory, people watch the network that is doing the best 
Job. Lvcntually, I'm in favor of free access in sports as well, 
but the ’6S Olympics, which ABC is going to cover live 
from Mexico City, will be better served by exclusivity. If 
none of the networks had purchased the rights to the 01> m- 
pics, it would not get as thorough coverage, since it would 
be competing with the presidential campaign, which occurs 
at the same time. 


The concept of exclusivity w ill have to be reexamined be- 
cause of the use of other than live tclccast.s. If NBC has 
the rights to the World Series and if wc want to do a iwo- 
minutc recap on the 1 1 o'cUx:k news, NBC doesn't really 
care. It's traditionally free. But suppose wc'rc televising 
the Prix de I’Arc dc Triomphe and suppose a L'.S. horse 
wins and wc plan lo use the race on Hide Work! the fol- 
lowing week. If NBC uses a minute, or even 30 seconds, 
of the race on their 1 1 o'clock news, they have the whole 
thing, yet wc paid for it. Of course, wc’rc prohibited from 
getting together and saying you lake the NCAA and I'll 
take the NIT., which is restraint of trade and collusion. 
As for pooling, pooling's for losers. 

Overexposure isn’t simply television eating up material 
hut sports promoters and organizations trying lo dram ev- 
ery last cent out of a product. A network doesn’t make much 
money on big packages, but they set up the other sports, 
and advertisers like to be with a winner. The only way CBS 
could get the money back it spent for the NFL was to ex- 
pand the number of games, but they don’t want to sell a 
million games to break even. To amortize the money we 
spent to buy the rights to our major golf tournaments wc’vc 
gone from an hour lo an hour and a half on Saturday, 
and from an hour and u half on Sunday to two hours. 

B aseball is a game that w as designed lo be played on a 
sunny afternoon at Wrigicy Field in the 1920s. not on a 
21-inch screen. It is a game of sporadic action interspersed 
with long lulls. Last year wc tried rerunning plays in slow 
motion. It was redundant. On thcother hand, even if nothing 
is happening in football, there is an aura of anticipation. 
The huddle is intellectually stimulating. What arc they go- 
ing to do next? Y^ou get a semblance of this when the man- 
ager goes out lo the mound lo talk to the pitcher, but how 
many limes does it happen? And the pace and rhvihm of 
football create an instant aura of action. Everyone in base- 
ball walks everywhere. In football, even when nothing is 
happening, there is the appearance of action. Ciuys run. 

The unique thing about baseball is that it is the only 
major sport where the function of the principal figure — 
the pitcher — is to inhibit the action. He is a derensive, anti- 
action kind of personage, who is, perhaps, analogous in 
football not to the quarterback but lo the middle line- 
backer. The quarterback stimulates and moUvales the ac- 
tion. If the pitcher is doing his job well, nothing happens, 
which, from the standpoint of television, is deadly. 

The geometric beauty of the baseball field doesn’t record 
on the television screen. It’s oddly shaped, its ratio is wrong 
for our purposes. Television has to cover sectors of the 
diamond. Instead of being able to watch a player, you see 
him only in the middle of a play, so you never get to know 
him well unless he is particularly distinctive. 

Athletes have a way of understating their achievements. 
In baseball this is almost a fetish. When a guy hits a home 
run, he puts his head down, jogs around the bases and then 
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Let a Lincoln penny remind you of the Lincoln way 
of providing a wise, practical gift for weddings, 
birthdays or graduations. A Lincoln Life insurance 
policy is a present with a future — a gift that can assure 
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a Lincoln Life agent for details about this enduring 
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hides in the dugout. When a team wins, it rushes off the 
field as fast as it can. When Don Larsen pitched his perfect 
game in the World Series he would have disappeared in 
two seconds if Berra hadn't jumped into his arms. The mo- 
ment of exultation is denied to the fans. The excitement 
takes place out of view of the crowd. 

As certain habits have become accepted, an awful lot of 
puff has been added to baseball. Most people, unless they're 
aggressive, have to be motivated into action: otherwise they 
postpone everything, beginning with getting up in the 
morning. So you've got the pitcher standing there with the 
ball in his hand because he doesn't know exactly what 
pitch he wants to throw, and the batter, because he's afraid 
to strike out. fools around and fools around before he 
finally steps up to the plate. People will keep doing what 
they've traditionally been allowed to get away with, like 
arguing w ith the umpires in baseball and fighting in hock- 
ey. both of which should have no real part in the game; 
they arc. for instance, almost nonexistent in football. 

Last year F'ord Prick told me after accepting our S5,5 
million to televise baseball. “One of the Jobs that baseball 
has to do is keep television from making the show too 
good. The trouble is that television wants the viewer to sec 
the game better than the fan in the ball park. The view a 
fan gets at home should not be any better than that of the 
fan in the worst seat in the ball park." But the problem 
isn't solely with the owners. Before a college football ganic 
we always put a mike on the referee. In our baseball cov- 
erage we wanted to put a mike on the head umpire so the 
viewers could hear the pregame meeting with the managers, 
but a ItKal station had tried it and the writers protested. If 
television was on the field, they wanted to be there, too. 

Sportswriters love to knock television, but they usually 
don't start knocking it until they find they can't get a Job 
in it. At one time everyone wailed for the sportswriters to 
tell them what happened. But their function has changed. 
In a sense it has been preempted by television, because 
television is simultaneous. Anyway, the newspaper guys 
have got to resent golden throats making St OO.tXX) to S200.- 
000 a year. They've got to figure they know more about 
sports than a lot of them. But. generally speaking, next to 
the College of Cardinals, no group has such self-proclaimed 
sacrosanctity as the baseball writers. For example, we 
wanted to put a camera alongside the dugout. but the 
owners were afraid we'd block someone's view or, more 
probably, take up seats they wanted to sell, so they let us 
set up our equipment in one end of the dugout. What we 
wanted to do was to get low, show- the pitcher's face, the 
batter's, this little war between them, not just tiny dots. The 
baseball writers claimed that the cameraman w ould be privy 
to information overheard in the dugout and relay it to Leo 
Durwher, who was doing our color. They lodged a formal 
protest against our violating the sanctity of the dugout. 

Baseball is essentially a local sport, a home-town sport, 
which mitigates against national television. It is probably 
the most partisan of sports. The fans go to the games out 


of partisanship, not to see the grace and beauty of the 
players. And people don't particularly enjoy going to the 
ball parks, which are often located in out-of-the-way places, 
or run-down neighborhoods. It's not necessarily a pleasant 
experience, like driving up to the Yale Bowl. 

Baseball should encourage the abnormal. It generally has 
a pretty high rate of predictability. When a person in the 
stands catches a foul pop it is often one of the most engross- 
ing moments of a ball game. Despite the close pennant races, 
the biggest story last year was Marichal hitting Roseboro 
with a baseball bat. But it's not as simple as saying it's a 
lousy sport. A good baseball game is probably the most ex- 
citing event there is. And there is really a tremendous strategy 
in baseball that is notwidclyundcrstovid. It looks like things 
happen at random, that a base hit is luck. The ball goes be- 
tween two guys. V'ou aren't privy to the fact that they're 
setting people up, you don't know what the managers are 
thinking. The key decisions in baseball are usually little de- 
cisions. They're not as dramatic as in football, nor as im- 
mediately apparent. Baseball doesn't get credit for being 
the game it is. 

Football and television have been ideal partners, They 
have a great affinity. The shape of the field corresponds to 
that of the screen. The action, although spread out. starts in 
a predictable portion of the field. It is a game in which ac- 
tion ftKuscs on individuals, The quarterback is a meaningful 
focal point. The flow is natural and continuous, not like in 
baseball, where there is a play at third, then you cut to 
second, then cut to home plate. 

Football also has a larger-than-life physical quality that 
baseball hasn't exploited. Think of the effect of a closeup 
shot of the players on the bench, which you never see in 
baseball. There is also a kind of excitement generated when 
people are dressed to avoid injury. The uniforms themselves 
arc a sort of premonition of danger; in a sport where the 
participants wear crash helmets you are constantly remind- 
ed of the presence of death. Football has both violence and 
a chesslike quality that stimulates the spectator between 
plays so that he isn't merely sitting there and waiting, as 
he is in baseball. 

The home run is the ultimate stroke in sport, but it has 
become relatively commonplace and is not essentially excit- 
ing. Baseball puts loo much emphasis on instantaneous ac- 
tion: the trotting around after the home run is anticlimactic. 
However, in football, the "home run," or the long touch- 
down pass, is thrilling in its entirety. In football the great 
moments arc both intellectually and csthctically stimulat- 
ing. If Jimmy Brown is stopped at the line for no gain there 
at least has been a clash of w ills, a physical pitting, a thun- 
derous contlict. But if a butter sw ings at a pitch and misses, 
you don't ordinarily get the feeling that the pitcher has 
actually bested him. On television, sport has to have a qual- 
ity w here even the routine games are interesting. The aver- 
age football game is set up in such a way that there's gen- 
erally excitement. 

Physically, professional basketball is an excellent sport 
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You’ll be seeing them everywhere this spring! They're the 
healthy young-in-heart group with the real go-go spirit. They’ve 
discovered the excitement and thrill of wheeling along on a 
new Schwinn. Why not join them? Feel the glow, the pep, and 
the rich satisfaction of getting there under your own power. 
Doctors recommend it! There is a new Schwinn just for you. 

THE SCHWINN lO-SPEEO SUPER SPORT . . .S96.50* 

Send llX for 


Over SO different models. Make it a point to stop in at your 
nearby Schwinn Cyclery soon. Test ride a modern Schwinn . . . 
a touch of your toe and you’re off with 10 speeds at your finger- 
tips. There are 3-speed models, coaster brake models, light- 
weights, middleweights, and tandems that grandfather never 
dreamt of. In every one there’s world famous Schwinn quality. 

THE SCHWINN 10-SPEEO LADIES' VARSITY StlSS' 

paee cataloB 


D'ic*, shghtly h gher well and south. 

—ScJuuIjui— 

1856 North Kostner Avenue 


Arnold, Schwinn & Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 60639 
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Before um cry “oUl luit," consider 
the reason. 


Back ill 1S82, it set a stiindard no other 
liourbon lias managed to match. .\ik 1 we're 
not about to cliange that. 

We still use more of tlic costly small grains 
to make mu mash. 1 hey push up the price. 




We doulile-tlistill a dram at a time, instead 


of taking the faster big batch way. 

We make our ou n ageing barrels, with heartland 


white oak selected as carefnllv as the cherrv flitch 


used b\’ a ca])inctmakcr. 

.\nd we char the barrel inside V-2". to obtain 
the marriage of bodv and flasor that is ours alone. 
S4 years may seem a long time to be of one mind. 


But where onr Bourbon is concerned 



another 84 years can pass and then 
another lx.4nrc we’ll cliange it. 

Kentucky straight Bourbon whiskeys. 

8G Droof and 100 prool 

bottled in bond. Distilled and \ 

bottled at the Forks of the \ 



Elkhorn by the Old Grand-Dad 
Distillery Co., FrankfoU. Ky. 


\ 




Old Grand-Dad 


Its TV rommued 


for television: it’s played in a confined area and the cameras 
can be placed to show the agility, finesse and contact. One 
of the problems is a growing feeling that everything that 
occurs before the last 10 minutes of play is inconsequential. 
This is not really true unless you tune in to find out the re- 
sult rather than to watch the game, or unless your sole in- 
terest is in betting. The end of the game has an intensity and 
a desperateness, but certainly no monopoly on great plays. 

Our principal weakness is that we haven't educated the 
people sufficiently to the subtleties of basketball strategy, 
as we have done in football. However, it’s not an easy 
game to do commentary over, because the action is con- 
stant. There is no natural break where the expert can come 
in. and if he tries, another basket is scored halfway through 
what he is saying and the subject has changed. 

One of the difficulties with hockey is the relative obscurity 
of the players, They are almost nonpeopic when they take 
their uniforms off. On the other hand, one of the reasons 
golfers have become such super superstars is that they don't 
have a uniform to take off. Hockey is probably the most 
exciting untapped sport— all body contact, speed, the lone 
goalie standing up against the onslaught. It also has a cer- 
tain grandness. A player who has committed a penalty has 
to sit in a box in full view. It’s personal, you can identify 
with him. Football is the only major sport where the players 
commit fouls anonymously. Why? 

The rules of hockey arc easily understood, so women like 
it. You are close to the players, and since they don't wear 
helmets you can see what they look like. It would be a per- 
fect sport if there were one less man on each team. When 
you've got six players to get through, it's too damned hard 
to score, it's too cluttered. The plays so seldom work, there 
is constant frustration. 

One of the problems associated with putting hockey on 
national television is the structure of the game. There arc 
no time-outs or breaks to get the commercials in, and you 
have the two lO-minutc intermissions between periods when 
you basically have to fill time. Hix:kcy would best lend it- 
self to a combination of tape and live, but when you put 
something on tape you lose a lot of its appeal. 

Another thing is that the coverage of hockey has not 
been as good as it ought to be. Perhaps color will help. The 
puck would be easier to see, and there is something about the 
color of the uniforms against all that white ice. (A football, 
however, is harder to see in color than in black and white. 
I'd love to change the color of the football, but 1 can al- 
ready hear the screams,) But the major difficulty is that 
hockey is so fast and the puck is so small. In automobile 
racing and in skiing, where you’re trying to show the reality 
of speed, you make illusions to create reality. V'ou can't 
shoot a car or a skier coming at you or going away. If you 
shoot a car coming at you, it looks like it's parked. That's 
why we shoot from a helicopter hovering directly over- 
head; this way, the viewer gets the feeling of the land- 
scape going by. What we ought to be doing with hockey is 
slow ing it down by shooting it from behind the goals. 


Golf is a great game for television. First of all, it is im- 
possible to sec a tournament as well in person as on the 
screen and, secondly, we have taken a sport which isn't 
basically a head-to-head encounter, which isn't even essen- 
tially a spectator sport, and have made it so by cutting back 
and forth between various holes and players, so that, in 
effect, you’ve often got the three leaders in the same three- 
some. We've also changed the pace of the game itself to 
make it more exciting. For instance, you normally don't 
have to watch the guys walking. We’ve been able to take 
out all the lulls in golf. We know that if Nieklaus is stand- 
ing over the ball we can put on a minule-and-a-half com- 
mercial. or we can cut to Chi Chi Rodrigue/ and then back 
to Nieklaus again without blowing it. You can blow golf 
by not knowing the sport or the players, and live television 
is like writing on water. 

More than in any other sport, golf's heroes has'c been 
built by television. Because of the tight closeups. you can 
see what they look like and w atch them register every emo- 
tion. By shooting football tight you can get some great pic- 
tures. It’s very artistic to sec the vapor coming out of Bart 
Starr’s mouth on a cold day in Green Bay, but a lot of peo- 
ple want to sec the defenses. Arnold Palmer is probably no 
more animated than Gale Sayers, but you can barely sec 
wlial Sayers looks like, even in a closeup, because of his 
helmet and nose guard. In fact, a pro football player has to 
be a superstar before people arc able to recognize him with- 
out a number on his buck. 

As a traditionalist, I wish the PGA Championship were 
still match play, the Open were 36 holes on Saturday and 
there were no asterisks in baseball. As a sports fan. 1 agree 
that a playoff in golf was not meant to start on the I .^th 
hole, as usually happens on television, but if you look at 
the real essence of the sport, when you go to sudden-death 
and make a game of golf hinge on who's best on only one 
hole you're already compromising the nature of the game, 
so what ditTerence does it make if it's the first or the IStli? 

Although golf has adjusted starting times for television 
and changed tlic format of one or two tournaments, its im- 
age has not been impaired, its reputation is greater than 
ever and attendance at the tournaments is way up. Actually, 
the worst elTecl of television on golf is that it has sloAcd 
play enormously, because the viewers arc emulating the 
pros. If Jack Nieklaus spends 10 minutes over a ball, at 
least when he does hit it he'll hit the green, but a kid who 
takes just as much time as his hero will slice it in tlic woods 
and probably lose it. 

Golf is slov^ly but inevitably building a bigger audience, 
but, unlike football, it doesn't have violence or case of un- 
derstanding and remains a relatively low-rated sport. The 
AAU swimming championships have outdrawn the Mas- 
ters. 

However, advertisers like golf because it appeals to a 
higher type than those w ho watch the Roller Derby or w res- 
tling. and this kind of viewer w ill buy certain products, like 
computers. We arc all influenced by our likes and dislikes, 
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An unusual 
opportunity to learn 
more about investing. 

Bache & Co. announces a special 3-session 
advanced investment seminar 
starting Thursday, May 19th in 71 cities. 


There’s been widespread 
interest in the stock market 
lately, with eight nine, ten 
million share days the rule, 
rather than the exception. 

If you’ve got money in 
the market, you may be 
wondering “What’s going 
on?" “Where’s the market heading?” “Am I 
holding the right stocks?” 

ANSWERS TO YOUR 
INVESTMENT QUESTIONS. 

Bache. for years a leader in educating the pub- 
lic about investments and how to capitalize on 
the opportunities they offer, has just developed 
an exciting new advanced lecture course for 
people who want to learn how to invest more 
wisely. 

It will be a 3-session course starting Thurs- 
day, May 19th at 7:30 PM. in all 71 cities 
where Bache has offices. 

WHAT WILL WE TALK ABOUT? 

We’ll take up such topics as timing techniques, 
margins, historical Dow Jones patterns, how 
you may recognize and profit by investment 
trends and where the economy is heading. 


We’ll also discuss some specific stocks and in- 
dustries which Bache Research particularly 
favors right now. 

Our course is entirely new. It will be con- 
ducted by experienced Bache representatives 
who will use the most modern visual aids. And 
talk in nontechnical, layman’s language. 



If you’d like to take advantage of this un- 
usual opportunity to learn how to invest more 
wisely, call the Manager of the Bache office 
nearest you. They’re all listed on the opposite 
page. 

Seating space is limited. So please reserve 
yours soon. 

Bache &Co. 

iNcofiroR^Tcn 

Member: AH Leading stock and Commodity Exchanges. 



It s TV ronlinufd 


and we put things on and then rational- 
ize. I'm ashamed to say it. but if we put 
on the DeiTioliiion Derby for 13 weeks 
the ratings would go through the roof. 

Tennis Is perfect for television. It is 
played in a small, confined area, and 
there arc only two or four clearly de- 
fined protagonists. The camera can gel 
close up. surround them. You can hear 
the sound of the ball. There is more of a 
hushed drama to tennis than to golf, 
more apparent physical agility, and it 
has the same blue-blood, snob appeal. 

Ratings are meaningless here. People 
judge eterything against the World Se- 
ries. It's likejudging a Sartre play against 
fh-Ho, Tennis is never going to do 

spectacularly w’cll in the size of its audi- 
ence, but it commands a loyal one. Last 
year, in the finals of the nationals, you 
had Santana, a Spaniard, going against 
Drysdalc. a relatively unknown South 
African. You couldn't conceive of any- 
thing more disastrous from our stand- 
point. We used to feel that if an Ameri- 
can wasn't in an event you could forget 
about televising it. And. furthermore, 
rain interrupted the match for 40 min- 
utes. Yet the ratings showed no one 
tuned out. One weakness of ratings is 
that they don't show the degree of listener 
loyalty it takes to look at awet tarpaulin 
for 40 minutes while two football games 
arc being played on the other networks. 

The problem is, people in television 
get acclimated to thinking only in terms 
of mass audience. We have a responsi- 
bility to other than the superprolitable, 
superduper big events. Tennis deserves 
great exposure, and we owe it to tennis 
to see that it gets it. 

There's a kind of thinking in tele- 
vision that comes from basic competi- 
tiveness. It's easier to get advertisers to 
buy something they can justify with sta- 
tistics, no matter how tenuous. Tennis 
gels a total audience of five million peo- 
ple. and we consider it paltry. Why. that's 
the total live gate in the N FL for a whole 
season! It's amazing how we discard 
enormous numbers of people. 

With the exception of the Kentucky 
Derby, horse racing is not a major sport 
on national television. The Preakness 
and the Belmont are afterthoughts, and 
not as compelling. Almost all the interest 


in horse racing is in the outcome, not in 
the sport itself. If we had some means of 
flashing the results electronically, no one 
would watch it. There isn't any great ap- 
peal to it as a sport, because it's not pro- 
moted as such. It's like watching strang- 
ers playing roulette— it's not thrilling 
unless you're involved. 

Although one of the most popular 
sports, horse racing is one of the least 
understood. We in television have not 
done enough to bring the real sport to 
the people. The danger, agility and skill 
involved are virtually never shown or 
talked about. I don't think this is a sport 
wc do particularly well. It's dilllcull pic- 
torially. It would take a tremendous 
number of cameras to cover it properly, 
and even then I'm not sure we'd get it. 
The basic problem is that the horses go 
by so quickly and it's all over so fast. 
Furthermore, we haven't found a way 
to explain emotionally and physically 
exactly vv hat the jockey is doing, and wc 
can't make up our minds whether to fo- 
cus on the horse or the jockey. 

Curiously, the rerun is vastly more 
inicrcsting than the live race, because at 
least then you can watch the race some- 
what analytically. As with hockey, color 
ntight well be a big help in more suc- 
cessfully televising racing, but one prob- 
lem will always remain; the race only 
takes a few minutes to run. and to get 
your investment back you have to be on 
the air much, much longer, which means 
there’s an awful lot of padding. 


.JLheworst sport we've ever televised 
is unlimited hydros. We get spectacular 
pictures, but in five years I don’t recall 
seeing one boat pass another. The most 
beautiful sport for television is figure 
skating. You don't want to put it on 
every week, but you don't want to have 
c'<K/ «H vHi for dinner every night either. 
Some sports arc overexposed if you see 
them twice a year. 

Skiing is enhanced by its setting. It's 
a real treat to sit in a living room and 
watch skiers in the Alps. And there is a 
gentility to winter sports that summer 
sports don't have. Most winter sports 
photograph well, too, and they have a 
family appeal. These factors and the 
eontmu^ 


Reserve your place at our 
special advanced seminar. 
Mail coupon below or call 
Bache office nearest you. 
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Guaranteed 
to shave 
aseloseas a 
blade or your 
moneybaek! 

Daring? You bet! But we can give 
this guarantee because of our new ex- 
clusive Micro-Thin shaving screen... 
the world’s thinnest. Sets up whiskers 
and then cuts them down — gets to 
their base like a blade does. Cuts more 
beard per stroke than any other 
shaver. 36-blade stainless-steel cut- 
ters shear away behind the screen for 
the fastest action ever. Big “Super- 
Trim” clippers groom sideburns, col- 
lar zone, moustache. Power cleans 
itself, too. Try a Ronson ”400". And 
remember, if H doesn't shave you as 
c/ose as a blade, you get your money 
back. 



^ POnson') 

aulomaiically belle* ® 
Ronton Cerpo'aiion, Woodbrldge, N. J. 
AliO ovocloble in Conado 


It s TV foniinued 

time of year make the Winter Olym- 
pics marvelous for television. 

There’s an inherent difficulty in taking 
something that is an individual partici- 
pant sport and making it a spectator 
sport, which is the major problem with 
hunting and fishing shows. The thrill of 
bass fishing is sitting out in a boat on a 
warm day with no phones ringing. It is 
not particularly interesting to watch a 
man catch a bass, although you might 
enjoy seeing someone catch a marlin. 
There’s a feeling to bass fishing you can 
gel across in a still picture or by the writ- 
ten word that doesn’t translate on filni. 
You tend to remember in highlights, but 
you can't film in highlights. It's hard to 
do hunting and fishing well once you get 
away from danger. 

1 think in the future the big events— 
the World Series, the football packages, 
the Open, the Masters— arc going to get 
bigger, but I doubt whether they’re go- 
ing to skyrocket any more. 1 think skiing, 
surfing, sky diving sports that reflect 
theneedsof the time, that haveanundcr- 
tonc of danger will grow, too. I think 
there will lie a leveling olT in weekly 
baseball games, minor golf and track, 
because they will be judged on their eco- 
nomic merits. I think the future of ama- 
teur sports is very bright now that we 
have communications sulclliles. as most 
international sports are amateur. College 
football w ill also grow, because it's more 
than just a display of skill —it has spirit, 
it's fun to watch. 

I think Lhcre will be four divisions in 
the NfT., with two playofTs and a two- 
out-of-three series to determine the 
champion, and that the AIT. will play 
its games in the spring. 

Next season the AfL will be faced 
with an almost total blanket by the 
Nl f. The M I- is going to run eight 
doiiblehcaders instead of live, it's mov- 
ing its o|vening back a week and. in 
effect, it’s eliminating the blackout, so 
the .Al-L will no longer have any mar- 
kets all to itself. If. in the face of all 
this, the APT. can maintain its rating 
levels, it’ll be a sensational performance, 
if it can’t, it will have to move to a time 
when it is not opposite the NFL. What 
network would put it on at niglit. in 
prime time? So the AFL wilt be forced 
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to move to a dilTereni time of the year. 

1 also think you’ll be seeing manufac- 
tured championships. We’d put up any- 
thing to get an NFT.-.AFL champion- 
ship game. And they’ll be staging match 
races of dilYcrent kinds, like who's the 
best race driver— Clark or Foyt? 

One reason televised sports are so 
popular is the overall growth of sport, 
but another is the changes in televis- 
ion itself. There arc fewer and fewer 
live shows, which have the potential of 
something out of the ordinary happen- 
ing. something going wrong. For ex- 
ample. the big quizzes are history. Peo- 
ple like to watch people in dramatic 
situations, they like the unpredictable, 
the unknown, they want to watch some- 
thing that has the quality of an event. M 
television goes to more and more Acad- 
emy Awards, Miss Americas, live pick- 
ups. it will satisfy some of the viewer’s 
need for sport. If it divesn't. and relics 
more and more on lilmcd situation com- 
edies. sport will grow until it's scheduled 
into prime lime on a regular basis. 

Wo'rc going to use satellites to a great- 
er degree. p.irticularly when w e gel port- 
able ground stations. Traditional times 
for viewing sports will alter. People on 
the Coast watch the Army-Navy game 
at lOa.m. and don’t think there’s any- 
thing weird about it. There'll be more 
light, portable equipment, so wc can get 
closer to the action. We’re still shackled 
by cables and mikes. We’ll try to design 
a tiny camera to put in a racing carw iih- 
out alTecling its weight. We ll use micro- 
waves, or cablelcss television, for golf, 
so if a key play occurs on the 1 1 ih green 
we will have covered it ahead of lime 
and be able to show it on tape. 

The more we advance technically, the 
harder we make it for ourselves. And 
when you thinkyou'rc getting something 
for free, you're a good deal more criti- 
cal of it than if you’re paving. If you 
sliclled out SK to get into a stadium and 
could barely see the licld you would still 
go home feeling how lucky you were to 
be there. But when you see the same event 
on television for nothing you raise a 
fuss if wc blow a draw play. 

We started all this. I’m sorry to say. 
Sometimes 1 wish we hadn't, and were 
back with four cameras. end 



CELEBRATE WITH A CASANOVA 


EAGLE AT TROON 


Old Troon... Scotland’s formidable seaside course. The challenge: Troon’s 1 1th hole. 
485 yards of rock-haril fairway horilered by hilly tangles of heather and whin. From a 
cavernous trap the golfer blasts. In a shower of sand the ball climbs true, plummets to 
the green and rolls in for an eagle 3 ! It is after moiiients like this that men of action the 
world over celebrate with Gold Label— the internationally acclaimed cigar of superb 
aroma and masculine mildness. Adventure ivit/i Gold Label anywhere in the world ...it is 
'icorthy of the best times oj your lije. (CASANOVA 3Sr. (Jradiaz .\nnis, I’ampa, Florida. 






Our test cars 

are driven by “amateurs” 

through a narrow, snaking course at 60 mph 


. . . because we want vour GM car 

to give you safer handling on a road like this. 


The Proving Ground course that the 
Pontiac Bonneville test car is zig- 
zagging through was laid out by GM 
engineers, psychologists, and a 
computer. It’s probably the world’s 
narrowest, most unfamiliar “road,” 
and full of surprises. 


Especially for the drivers that 
we recruit for this test: stenog- 
raphers, housewives, businessmen, 
for instance. 

You probably couldn't think of a 
tougher way to find out how easily 
and safely a car handles for people 


like you. Our engineers couldn't 
think of one either. 

Or they'd be doing it. 

Chevrolet • Pontiac 
Oldsmobile • Butck • Cadillac uiv| 
With Body by Fisher 


You can ask a lot from General Motors cars — General Motors does. 



FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the Bporta Information of the week 


icjn recorJv »frc hrokfn b> l'f->car-otJ MARINA 
KAM)AI 1. orPhiladcIphiJ Vcsi'er m Ihc lOO-vjrJ 
ftec«>le J(.0\ HLMBARfiFR, IS. of Mi- 

ami in the 200-1 ard hackMrokeC I I.X), C YST MIA 
liOYFTTi;. IV, of Dciroii m the 200->ari] bntavl- 
sirokc (2:25.6), ihe VI.SPFR BOAT <T Lit in the 
400-v*fd medley 14.06) and the S00->ard Ircesi'le 
(8:004) reU>i and the SANTA fJ.ARA .S\MM 
CLUB m the 400-yaid fiwMilc rel.i) (-ti-lg.-t). 


BASKETaALL NBA After Ihc Hawks dL-re.ilcd ihe 
Lakers 1 .0-127 to lie the Wesiern Disision final -* 5. 
LOS ANClLLiS j{aii>ei1 a 1.'0-I2I siiiorv in the 
dcviding game as tigin Baylor and lerry West com- 
bined for 68 points (puKf /<«). In the I astern final. 
BOSTON beat PhilaJcIpliia 120- )I2, dc-pete NkiU 
Ch.imherlam's 46 points, loiiike the senes 4 I. \S hen 
the championships oi'encd in Boston. Baylor .ind 
kkesi lotalcd 77 points, including nine h> the lal- 
ler in ssseriiine. to lead ih« Lakers to a l-'J 12V ssm 


BOXING Philadelphia 'Yellcrweighi PI R< N MAN- 
SI NC>. 23. won his I7(h ol 2U lighls when he scored 
a lO-rnund spin decision in Plnladelphia user lornicf 
welterweight champion Luts Rodriguer of Miami. 


JAV1I.S HOWARD of Niagara halls. N.Y., who 
gamed a decision osci delendmg champion Richard 
mi'grew, Ihe Nasy's all-seisice li'lchiddet. in the 
heaiyweight semifinal, ooipointed Ken N'onon of 
Camp l.cyeuiic in the finals to take the AAL hcasy- 
weighl championship in High Point, N.< I he 1 78- 
pound class liilc went lo JOHN GRIl I INofCIcsc- 
land. who dccisioned Marine An Redden, while 
MARTIN BLHZI WhKI. nn Air horcc hnscr who 
represents ihe Skashingion AAL. won ihe Ih.'i- 
pound championship h> deleiiiing Diiyle Baird of 
CTeseliind and was named the tournamcni’s oiii- 
standing ligliler. Other winners ss«re. JOHN HOW- 
ARD of Portland. Ore. <156 pounds); KOI AND 
PRVf)R of Washington (14?)', JaMIS WaLL- 
INCiTON, L'.S. Arms (l«9l; RON HARRIS of 
Canton. Ohio ll.O); ROBFRf I OZaOA. Murine 
Corps (I25>: josr MAKQUfcZof Mato Has. P R. 
(1191-. NICK PIROLA of 1 akc Charles, La. (II2|. 


GOLf \R\01 p PAI MLR shot a ihrce-oodcr-(Mr 

IX-hiile playoIT to win the Tournament of Cham- 
pions in Las Vegas, 

CAROL MANN gamed a gilT onc-siroke sicwry 
oscr Kathy Whitworth and Jo Ann Preniice m the 

won* who was leading by three strokes, took an 
eight (including a two-stroke penalty that she called 
on herself for improsing her lie in the rough) on 
the last hole. 


HARNESS RACING Slunicy Danc«r drose CAR- 
DUiAN BAY (S2-601. the tO-iear-old New Zea- 
land-bred pacer, lo a tisc-lenglh sKlory over Mur- 
dock Hanoscr in the SIOB.fyX) tnicrnationaV Pace at 
Yonkers. Cardigan Bay. purchased for SIOD.OtX) in 
1964 by an Amcr-can syndicate which includes 
" ir's wife Rachel, relumed llie largest minus 
..-S3289620 




eing h 


HOCHEV NHl MONT Rf.AI. beat Torunlo 5 2.inil 
4 I to lake the scmilinal Stanley Cup playolK in 



FACES IN THE CROWO 



IflARK VALDEZ. 

led his Wood Oorniley 
baskcihiiM icuro to the 
Sama l e city grade 
school championship 
atidiournanwni liildbr 
(he second siraighl )car 
as he broke 10 school 
record s i ncl ii d i ng sea- 
son loials or.T54 points 
and '00 assists, plus a 
single-game high of 34. 



VIALTER DOWELL, 
56. a rcal-estaie de- 
veloper from Walnut 
Ridge. .Ark., defealed 
Adrian MeManiis. 69, 
of Windermere, t la.. 
4 and 3 to take the 
American Senioo Ciolf 
Association champion- 
ship in Rellcair. Lla. 
in his lirst ir> for the 
title. 



IRENE HAWORTH, 
a Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity sophomore, 
scored her first major 
gvinnasiiesviciory when 
she won the all-around 
liilc- -balance beam, 
floor exercise, uneven 
parallel bars and vault- 
ing at the NCAA 
championships in Car- 
bondalc. 111. 



CHARLESHAGANIII,I7, 
North Carolina's jun- 
ior trapshooting cham- 
pion for two years and 
holder of the third 
highest singles average 
(92.04) in the slate, 
broke 191 out of 200 
largels to win Ihc 16- 
yard title at the Dog- 
wood Festival in Pine- 
hurst. N.C. 



TEATA SEMIZ, a .32- 
vcar-old River Ldge. 
N.J. bowler, rolled the 
second highest three- 
game senes in ABC- 
sanctioned league play 
lAliie Brandt of \43cW- 
pori, N.Y’. posted KS6 
In 1939) when he to- 
taled 867 —on games 
of 299. 268 and 300- 
in Rcrgcnficid, N.J. 



ANDREW DOPPELT. 
a Ib-vear-old goalie 
pluv ing his llrsi full sea- 
son for the Highland 
Park (III. )Koduks hock- 
ey team, had an execl- 
ient 1.2 go.ds-againsi 
average in 1 1 games 
1 1 0-1 record MO lead the 
Kodaks to the league ti- 
tle and the Black Hawk 
Cup in the playort's. 


BASEBALLS WEEK 

by TOW C. BRODY 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The trouble with openers, they put so much 
pressure on the s<.Kbl set. "Have you ever 
made martinis and cucumber sandwiches at 
8 a.m-"?” asked one san irancisco matron, 
packing the hamper for the gala at Candle- 
stick. lJut the Giants (5-1) made Opening 
Week a roaring success with Juan Marichal 
and Bob Bolin each winning twice. Catcher 
Tom Haller, who usually does his hitting in 
September, went ofT on a .382 tear and 
drove in a mess of runs. And Willie Mays 
made everything perfect by hitting career 
home runs No. 506 and 507. atlanta (1-4) 
had more pressing problems. Mayor Ivan 
Allen invited 1.400 to attend the big pre- 
opening game bash at the Marriott Hotel, 
which had room for 1,200. But that was 
all laughs compared to what was to come. 
Tony Cloninger pitched masterfully against 
the Pirates for 13 innings except for one 
pitch. and 50,671 citizens who came 
to find out what major league baseball was 
all about left muttering. Relief pitching was 
supposed to be the ruin of pniLAnFLPiiiA 
(4-1), but Roger Craig won two games in 
three days, and rwkie Darold Kjiowles 
pitched six good innings of relief to win an- 
other. The goals that the Pirates' Willie 
Stargdl has set for himself and which are 
pasted in his batting helmet include 40 home 
runs this year. No. I came in the 1 3th inning 
against the Braves, and the Pirates had their 
first win. No. 2 came the next night, and 
piiiSMtRt>H (4-1) was off and winging. 
"People who write about spring training not 
being necessary,” said Sandy Koufax, "have 
never tried to throw a baseball.” The best 
pitcher in baseball was battered for live runs 
in three innings in his lirsi start and lasted 
only six innings in his second. But the third 
man in the los AstjtLts (4-2) theme. Claude 
Osteen, won twice and wanted to know if 


Koufax and Drysdale would consider a 
three-way parley next year. Before General 
Manager Buzzie Bavasi could choke on that 
one, Jim Lefebvre stunned everyone by hit- 
ting four home runs (he/on). Behold the 
NFW YORK Mets (2-! ). It takes some behold- 
ing. The Mets lost the opener, as usual, but 
the next day against the Braves. Ed Krane- 
p<Hil hit one out with a man on. Jack Hamil- 
ton threw a five-hitler, and for the first time 
ever the Mets had as many wins as losses. 
Next day Ron Swoboda walked with the 
score tied and the bases loaded in the ninth 
inning and. great Scott, the Mets were over 
.5(X)! Rain, sore throats, sour relief pitching 
— CINCIN''ATI (1-2) had it all during the 
opening week, but N'ada Pinson went six for 
eight, and Jim Maloney, who never could 
beat the Phillies in their own ball park, shut 
them out on live hits and struck out 1 3 while 
he was about it. Houston (2-4) got five runs 
off Sandy Koufax, but all they had to show 
for it in the ninth was an cven-up ball game. 
Enter Rusty Slaub. He made the effort 
worthwhile with a run-scoring single and 
won another game the next night with a 
iwo-run homer. After losing the first two 
games of the season at home by a single run. 
the ST. i.oi-is Cardinals (1-4) were still not 
ready to prix:laim panic week. They flew 
into Pittsburgh and beat the Pirates in 
Forbes Field for the 18th straight time 
(tying a major league record). The streak 
ended the next day. and maybe a bit of pan- 
ic did set in on Sunday when St. Louis lost 
again. Leo DurcKhcr's stomach hurt (page 
26) and his disposition was rotten and for 
good reason. His Chicago Cubs lost five of 


Standings SF S-I. PM 4-1, Pitt 4-1. 
LA 4-2, NY 2-1 Cm 1-2, Hou 2-4. 
All 1-4. SIL 1-4, Chi l-S 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Hank Aguirre was scheduled to pilch the 
sixth game of the season for diitroit (5-1 ) 
but he was not too certain about it. "They're 
not going to let me pilch until they're sure 
they can't win them all." Aguirre said. But 
Aguirre did pitch the sixth game and. sure 
enough, the Tigers aren't going to win them 
all. A! Kalinc hit a fat ,364 during the week, 
raced to all areas of right field to catch drives, 
stole a base and finally gave his .sore left finit 
the ultimate trial by kicking the water cool- 
er in the dugout after an infrequent pop-up. 
When Dick McAuliffc hit a grand slam in 
the Tigers' home opener, out popped a sign 
from the very sptit the ball landed saying; 
PFSNANT FFVFR. l.COP Wagncr of CLFVF- 
LAND (4-0) said, "Our fast cats, they just 
run over the other team." Jim Landis, the 
defensive whiz, helped win the opener for 
Sam McDowell against the Senators with a 
pinch double, then singled in a run in the 
lOlh inning to win the third game. The firm 
of Robinson and Robinson— Brooks and 
Frank —kept bm-timorf (4-1) in business 
with six home runs and 13 RBIs, and Jim 
Palmer apparently answered the question of 
who is going to be the Orioles' fourth start- 
er by beating the Red Sox 8-1. Meanwhile 
Luis Aparicio had the needle out for Curl 
Blcfary. who had started slowly. "You gel 
my vote for conicback-of-ihe-year." said 
Luis, "next year." With that Blcfary went 3 
for 4 and bn a borne run. "1 ibink wc'11 
just stick with the kids for a while." said 
CAiiFORNiA (3-1) Manager Bill Rigney. 
Those kids, known fondly around Disney- 
land as Zok and Pow — Jack Warner and 
Rick Reichardi in case you're keeping score 
— ripped out 10 hits for the Angels last 
week. Rcichardt hit a homer that beat the 
Twins, and Warner batted in winning runs 
against both the Twins and the White Sox. 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

Nothing inspires less awe than a Los Angeles 
Dodger with a bat in his hand. Not only are the 
fences far away in Dodger Stadium, but the air 
is heavy and even the best-hit balls have a sound 
of well-ripcncd fruit being swatted w ith a mallet. 
And ihe Dodgers do not have anyone who can 
hit with power, anyway. But James Renneih 
Lel'ebvre, a slight young man who plays third 
base for the Dodgers, has suddenly become a 
bona fide menace as a batter. Lefebvre is a 
switch hitter, but has had trouble batting left- 
handed. This spring Duke Snider spotted him 
swinging away w’iih his right leg locked securely 
in place. "Bend it. baby." said the Duke. Lc- 
febvrc did. and the good thing ended for right- 


handed pitchers. The Lefebvre barrage started 
when Lefebvre. hitting left-handed, walloped 
a home run off the Astros' Larry Dierker 
on Wednesday- On Thursday. Bob Bruce was 
having the time of his life with everyone in 
the Dodger linc-up except Lefebvre, who. 
butting lefty again, hit two more home runs. 
"1 don't want to brag," said Jim, "but I didn't 
get good wood on that last one." Then Man- 
ager Walter Alston began to worry. "I hope 
Jim doesn't start overswinging and missing 
contact with the ball." he said. The next day, 
with the Dodgers losing to the Cubs 2-1, 
lefty Lefebvre tore into Ted Abernathy's curve 
ball and hit a ihrcc-run. game-winning home 
run. After returning to the bench he said 
to Alston: "Look. Skip, I made contact." 



DODCCRS- ilM LEFE6VKE 
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RUNS PRODUCED 

Mh'itugh April 16 } 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 


H«ller. $F(3fl9) 

L»lebvr«. LA ( 474) 

Mays. SF ( 316) 

Sl4itl«ll Pilt(.375) 
Alau.Sr( 368) 

Faiity. IA(.?$7) 
lamer SF ( 333) 

Block Sll < 316) 

McCovev SF( 143) 
Gabrieleon SF ( t?S) 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
OIrya M.rMi(5?9> 

B Rabinsofl. Balt (389) 
Alvit. Clev{.S33) 

Weil 0*1 ( *38) 

F Robii»on.Ball(3S7) 
Valdetpma. Minn ( 263) 
Horton Del (143) 

Kalii« Oet ( 368) 

Warner Cal ( 368) 
McAulille 0*1(316) 
Davahllo Clev< 200) 


Runt Teammales TolalRiins 
Scoied Baiteil In* Pioduced 
S 6 II 

5 4 9 

4 5 9 

5 3 8 

4 4 8 

4 2 6 

5 1 6 

2 4 6 

6 0 6 


6 4 10 

4 S 9 

3 5 8 

5 2 7 

6 1 7 

4 3 7 

3 4 7 

4 2 6 

3 3 6 

2 4 6 

4 2 6 


•JfmrJ ^v Mihirui H"it IIH\ ft-m RDIi 


ciiic\«.f> (3-1) Manager E\ldie Sianky was 
llic picture of w It and serenity. When the Son 
beat the Athletics on three hits, four errors, 
a sjicrilice fly and a bases-loaded walk, 
he i|uippcd: "Raw power." The While 
.Son stole six bases in a single game against 
the ,\ililctics - two by Peie SS'ard. which 
matches his total for all of last season. It 
was Just like old times at the opener for 
siisNrsOFA (3-2). "1 can go one more in- 
ning." is what Jim (irant told Manager Sam 
Mole in the ninth inning of the tic game with 
the Athletics. "'I’ou won't have to." said 
Melc, ‘AS'e'll win it this inning." So be it. 
Sandy Valdespino singled home Zoilo \ er- 
salles. and that was that. With Tony Oliva 
hitting four home runs, the Twins had three 
in the win column right olT. Then eversonc 
stopped hitting and it was like old o/t/ times. 
KASSNS Cliv (t)-4) had four Icgilimale runs 
batted in for the week. Callish Hunter gasc 
up only three earned runs in 17 innings — 
which was encouraging bid fnur rum bat- 
ud in. . . . Sure. lh;it trim defense was sup- 
posed to take H>mc oomph out of the hos- 
los (0-5) attack, but were 33 Red .So\ bat- 
ters supposed to strike out in two days.’ F ive 
strikeouts one day belonged to rookie 
Cieorge Seoll. "It was the baddest day 1 e\er 
had." said (ieorge. As for that defense, the 
Red Sox made 13 errors, siw sork (1-5) 
was stymied by a combination of puny hit- 
ting (.202). nine errors and injuries to .Short- 
stop Ruben Amaro (torn knee ligaments) 
and Second naseman Hobby Richardson 
(spike wound in his left ankle). F rank How- 
ard hit two home runs and a double for 
w'ASKiNtiTos (1-3) but there was really 
nothing to cheer abt^ul until Sunday, when 
the Senators ewlcd olT (he raging Tigers on 
a grand slam homer by H«ib Chance - 


Sikndings: Clev 4-0 Del $-1. Belt 
4-1 Cel 3-1. Chi 3-1. Minn 3-2, 
Wash 1-3, NY l-S, Bos 0-5, KC 0-5 




ABOUT THU BIGGEST IlL CKUS ever made Tround 
Jack D^iniel’s old oflice wds the day Mr. Jack kicked the safe. 

When Lem Motliaw, jack Oaniel’s nephew, started ac our 
distillery as a Lxiokkeeper, he generally opened the sate. 

Bui one day \lr.Jaek tried to open 
it himselt, and when he couldn’t 
he got so riled he kicked it. Folks 
.still talk about the luss that went 
up. But they can also tell you 
Mr. Jack was never impatient 
with his whiskey. A sip of 
Jack Oaniel’s, we believe, will 
tell you weVe not either. 

c <965. Jock Oen,*l D.illlleiy, L*m Mono, P>op, Inc. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY ■ 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 



19llhLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


MODEL IN CLAV 

Sirs: 

As a faithful reader. I have enjoyed very 
much your coverage of Cassius Clay during 
his colorful career. 1 was, therefore, very 
pleased to sec the beginning of A Case of 
Conscience. April II et seif.. Jack Olsen’s 
new series. 

Hans: Stevens 

(Jrcenwood. S.C. 

Sirs; 

O.K.. the point has been made: Clay has 
a conscience. Rut why waste valuable space 
in five issues to give publicity to his venom- 
ous and bigoted philosophy? 

R. J. Pan ss 

St. Louis 
Sirs; 

Five words would suffice; An unpatriotic, 
arrogant, mediocre screamer. 

LoLIS B. MlNItR 

Beverly Hills. Calif, 

Sirs; 

If 1 never read anything else. Jack Olsen’s 
opening article on Clay is worth the price of 
my subscription. However. I am really con- 
cerned as to whether or not we are doing 
right by the boy. 

If we love sports, as I assume we do. and 
if we arc concerned about our athletes, which 
we should be. arc we not shortchanging 
Clay? While 1 abhor the statements Clay has 
made concerning his country, his loyalty and 
what patriotism means to him as a Muslim, 
I cannot but recall other champions who. if 
not out and out Bad Guys, were at least hyp- 
ocrites of the first order. Clay is not what 
many would have us believe he is. To begin 
with, he appears far too naive to reel off 
those profound statements concerning U.S. 
policy without considerable offstage coach- 
ing. This leads me to believe that the wrong 
people have appropriated the Clay car. What 
is now needed is someone of the stature of 
Martin Luther King to talk to Clay. If we 
wash our hands of this young man we are not 
serving the sport, the athlete or the country. 

As a white I admit unashamedly that 1 
have been rcxiting for a white hope to come 
along and lake the championship, hut as an 
American and a lover of sports I take keen 
exception to the way Cassius Clay has been 
handled since he became champion. 

Thomas C. Gordon 

Oakland. Calif. 

Sirs: 

I am sure the boys in Vietnam can hardly 
wait for the following installments. 

Hinry Celaya 

San Antonio 


Sirs: 

It is 1 1 :.^5 p.m.. and I am watching John- 
ny Carson’s Tonight Show on TV. Johnny's 
guest is Cassius Clay, world heavyweight 
champion (excluding WBA). 

As 1 watch the champion discuss his pre- 
vious fights. ] see not the loudmouthed, un- 
patriotic young man who would rather brag 
and put down his opponent, but a quiet, 
wcll-nuinncred young man who paid his op- 
ponents more compliments than himself. 

SkIPPI R WOODHI I K 

Greer. S.C. 

Sirs: 

I do not like Jack Olsen. 

I do not like his articles on Cas.sius Clay. 
I do not like SI. 

You c.Tn strike my name off your subscrip- 
tion list. 

Marion H. FtRtiUsos 

Lebanon, Ohio 

SCRUTABLE JACK 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on a very thorough and 
informative look at the Masters golf tourna- 
ment (April 4). The articles on the tourna- 
ment and on the individual professionals, 
along with the color photographs, all made 
this one of Si’s most memorable issues. 

Richard PiikC! 

Dallas 

Sirs; 

That full-page color picture of Jack Nick- 
luus in your April 4 issue is undoubtedly 
going up in locker rooms all over the coun- 
try. Mine is franted. 

NVe don’t know what the Mona Lisa was 
thinking about with that famous inscrutable 
smile. But there's nothing inscrutable about 
Nicklaus' expression. He has Just loused up 
a four-iron shot even as you and I dollar- 
Nassau shooters. 

It gives us u gO(Kl feeling to he in such 
company. 

Riar Admiral P.D.Galiirv.USN (Rn.) 
Alexandria, Va. 

FOURTH ROCK 

Sirs: 

Having lived across the street from "Dr. 
Joe" Zbacnik during most of our adolescent 
years in llibbing, Minn.. 1 read your recent 
article. Downfall of a Sione-ihrower (April 
4). with a longue-in-chcck smile. The Scotch 
Cup tournament in Vancouver was certain- 
ly not the first time Dr. Joe’s brash, sarcastic 
manner had been met with an unsympathet- 
ic response. Long before his curling days, 
the fans of H ibbing taunted his cocky, arro- 
gant approach to various activities and re- 
warded him by applauding his misfortunes. 


Although I found the article nearly per- 
fect. 1 believe you will find that Dr. Joe 
borrowed his rink’s makeup from Fran 
Kleffman.onc of the curlers who helped put 
llibbing into U.S. curling prominence. 
Klcffman, whose rink represented Minne- 
sota in two or three national com|)clitions. 
had an extremely brilliant young curler by 
the name of Dick Brown throwing fourth 
riKk. the s<v-called skip position. I recall 
that in one of the first international com- 
petitions following (he national playdowns 
and in many major U.S. bonspiels they per- 
formed in exactly the manner of Dr. Ji>c. 
Klcffman. however, did not have the wrath 
of the fans upon him to merit such press ctiv- 
crage. He only had their respect as an out- 
standing "pro"’ of the game. 

Binnv A. Graik 

Mandan. N. Dak. 

OFFSIDE 

Sirs; 

Three cheers for Acton Oslling Jr. and his 
stand on the "twirlers’ revolt" at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland (Scoricard. April 1 1 ). 
Football is a precise sport, and the half-time 
entertainment should match it with precision 
marching. 

Do West Point and Annapolis have girls 
in short skins twirling batons? If the stu- 
dents prefer girl-watching they can simply 
stand by the stadium gate. 

The charge that Mr. Oslling keeps girls 
oul of the band simply because they are girls 
is partly true, for it is a rare girl who can 
withstand the grueling, perfect performance 
that Mr. Oslling demands. Girls belong in 
the stands — not on a football field, which 
is the masculine domain of fixitball and 
precision marching. 1 know, because I 
marched under Mr. Ostling while attending 
Conard High School in West Hartford, 
Conn, and, therefore, am not completely 
unaware of his demanding schedules and 
temperament. 

Miriam Rosi s 

West Hanford. Conn. 

BEST OF ENEMIES 

Sirs: 

As a dedicated fan of California Rugby. 
I was gratified to read your excellent story 
on the UC vs. Notre Dame ganK {Cenile- 
manly Came for Rnf/ians. April 4). 

Though officially a nonlcticr sport at Cat. 
Rugby has always been one of the most ex- 
citing spectator sports on campus and is fast 
bcconting one of the most ptvpular. It is 
heartwarming to sec that the game and, es- 
pecially. the Cal Ruggers arc finally receiv- 
ing the publicity they have so long deserved. 

Diana Waltir 

San Franci.sco 

eoniinued 
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Fi^iure it this way. Ydii rortainly don’t want 

to lake alnn^ your heat-up old golf shor<i 

to the convention, do you ? And this 

brown-aiul-while wing-tip iminher is 

exactly what you ve l)i-cn looking for. 

isn't it? Furthernmre. you know right off the hat 

dial this .shoe is light and soft and su]>ple. 

And that you ran keep it looking |>ro-8hop new 
with a damp sponge. Atid that il'U resist weather, 
repel water. How do y ou know ? 

Simple. The label inside tells you it's 
erafted af CORFAM*. the breathable 
new shew* upper materia! from Du Font. 


Ktuiiie long wingtip golf shoe in 


CORjAM 



(Mil) 


Setter Thmgt lo' Better Living 


rhroup'i Ctiemiilri' Tn.t Eten.e t>>o<. (bout 140. 00. •! Pro St>»o> ooi/ 



TAKE THE \VHEEL-~ AND LOSE YOUR HEART. Your first few miles behind the wheel 
of a 1966 Cadillac will inspire you beyond any other motoring you’ve ever known. Its exclusive variable 
ratio power steering and the smooth and instant response of its great engine provide an almost magical 
ease of operation. And as you relax in the comfort and luxury of Fleetwood coachwork, you will quickly 
discover that no other car could so completely satisfy you. Visit your authorized dealer soon. See for yourself 
how Cadillac's quiet elegance, traditional excellence and new excitement have put romance back in driving. 



Ctmiiac MlO' Ctt Oi'ipon 




Standard of the World 





1BTH HOtE .■„n,i„Hfd 

SirM 

I v\ould like lo SUN lliat in all of my trav- 
cK vMih the Notre Dame R»igb> team I have 
never been ireaied with vo much hospitality 
as at the ('al campus lolf the held, that is). 
C'al students should he proud of their line 
campus, good times and. especially, their 
great Hughs team. Hut would the gu> (or 
■'bahv") who is running around vsith my 
jersey (No. 20) please return it ' Our season 
is still young. 

Jolts 1 . Adams 

Notre Dame. Ind. 

Sirs; 

W'e ruflians at >‘ale noted with interest 
your account of University of California 
Rugby, and we. too. adhere to the proposi- 
tion that the (inal score of a match should 
be all but forgotten during the traditional 
posigame party. In keeping with this spirit, 
it must be vtid that waving one's own flag 
for the sake of publicity is not consonant 
with the special flavor of Rugby, either. 
However, wave we must lest your readers 
arc led to believe that the best of Rugby in 
this country can be found only on the \^ cst 
Coast. 

Modern Rugby at Yale dates back to 
192y. and its stalwarts have included All- 
Xnvtvvwfc CUw\ f t avA. avvA tvvtnvts 

Mayor of New York City Robert I . Wag- 
ner. Kurihcr. thruigh we applaud Cal's per- 
formance in Australia, we must report that 
the Yale Rugby Club has receiulv returned 
from an undefeated tour of another British 
outpost Jamaica. And linally. we feel it 
necessary to psnnt out that Yale, by a score 
of 18-0. defeated the same Indiana team 
that apparently blemished Notre Dame’s 
record prior to the California tournament. 

Normas N'. Chimisti 

New i laven. Conn. 

THE BIG GAME 

Sirs: 

The most underrated set of athletes any- 
where are the lop tennis players of the post 
World War II era. Marlin Kane’s story of 
the recent contest of the best of them in 
Madison .Square Garden [The <)U (iaiiie 
Siiige’i a Rull). April 4) reminds us that 
“Tildcn-cra oldsters" consider these pros 
■'loo dependent on the pure violence of the 
big serve and volley. ” Nostalgic cam! 

T rue. players like Kramer. Cion /ales. Jaro- 
slav Drobny. the c\-C/cch, Traberl. Hoad 
and Laver usually hit breathtaking bombs. 
But their games go far deeper than “pure 
violence." Each has special and subtle tal- 
ents. Kr.imcr’s shot control was such that 
he could practice the theory of percentage 
tennis aiming wide enough to beat an op- 
ptmem. but not so wide as to risk an er- 
ror. Gon/alcs. the very picture of violence, 
had the temperament to win the national 
amateur as a 20-year-old and stayed on lop 
rominued 


Wear an EJmont Super- 
Grip, the remarkable new golf 
glove that gives you a non-slip grip 
wet or dry. Grow ing fast in popularity 
because its unique slip-rcsislant palm 
promotes positive club control. Cool 
nylon mesh back. Washable. S3. C»j- 
fom Super-Grip, S5. 


Wear an E^lrnont Pro- 

Grip, if you prefer the feel of an all 
leather glove. Full choice of colors 
and styles, many w ith special flat scam 
sewing to improve fit and comfort. 
Choose the Hdmonl glove that's right 
for you and gel a new grip on your 
game, Pro-Grip styles. $2 to $4.75. 


Wear an Edmont Stretch 
Super-Grip, if you want the 

non-slip .Super-Grip palm combined 
with the familiar feel of leather. Plas- 
ticized leather back gives you a close, 
snug fit. like a second skin. Non-slip 
palm helps you control club from 
backswing to follow-through. $4. 


Carry an EJmont Stick 

Bag^, only hag that stays balanced. 
The slick does the trick — prevents 
tipping and spilling clubs. Holds up to 
14 clubs. Weighs only 2(v oz. Ctssts 
only S7.50. Ask for F'dmonl golf 
gloves, stick hag and head covers at 
your pro shop. •f»I(‘Mn«.?>&4K'} 


Get a new grip 
on your game 

with £clmont 

EDMONT-HILL. INC.. PEORIA, ILL. 
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19TH MOLE ronlinun/ 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENT 



CONSECUTIVE 

QUARTERLY 

DIVIDEND 


MASSACiR'SK'nS 

IWKS'rOKS 

rursi 



A dividend of S15.6 million, 
equal to 12 cents a share, will 
l>e payable April 25, 1906 to 
over 217,000 shareholders of 
record March 31, 1906. 

ROBERT I-M)D, .Sccreiirv 
200 itrrkcley Bireei, Bosion 



Rich, moist, 
aromatic 

BOND 

STREET 

stays Ut 



COLLEGE STUDENTS; 
HERE’S HOW 

you can earn substantial amounts j 
of money yet invest only a small j 
amount of time. Represent Time I 
Inc. on campus, selling TIML LIFE i 
and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED at spe- | 
cial student rates. 


WRirC FOR DETAILS: 

TIME INC. COLLEGE BUREAU, TIME & LIFE BLOC. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, N.r .N.Y. 10020 


KEEP FEET DRY, 
COOL, COMFORTABLE 



Walking ease from morning till nighti 


Don’t iMjITer from hot, lir»*d. itchini; kfl. 
Every morning, apply soothing Dr. Scholl's 
Foot Powokk to your Also slwkc 

powder into shoes. Keeps feet c(k>I and dry. 
Helps eliminate foot odor: helps ease new 
or tight slioes. Use daily for proper ftsit wire. 

Also .Spray-On Powtler. 


FOOT POWDER 


for years while the pros played year-round 
in courts of every sort around ihe world. 
Tony Trabert. never quite the No. I pro, 
had a backhand grip so sersalilc that he 
could use it to play a whole range of shois 
from a drop volley to an overhead back- 
hand volley — all with ihe finest control, 

Now, what about those players of the Til- 
den era? One suspects that their "long ral- 
lies, with their precision at luck and defense," 
amounted more to laborious slugging than 
any real array of stroke play. 

I suspect that not only Roscwall but any 
ofhis contemporaries iscquipped with more 
shots than the whole Tildcn-era crowd pul 
logclhcr. I doubt that the Tildcn set could 
stand up lo ihe present-day pros any more 
than niilcrs of the Roaring ‘20^ could match 
Snell, lillioti or Ja/v. 

Compared to Rosewall's lob. the Tilden 
era lobs had all the control of a siringless 
balloon on a windy day. Roscwall has in 
fact turned this stroke into a kayo counter- 
punch that usually travels l»>o high lo be 
volleyed and too low to he smashed. He 
can pracliciilly drop a lob down the back 
of an oppv»nent\ neck, making even the 
biggest player behave like a demented Wa- 
lusi dancer. 

So, with all due respect to Mr. Tildcn 
allowing for the inferior tennis rackets of 
his day lei's give (he players of the Kramer- 
l.avcr era their due. 

I I <.l M Ci. Dow MY 

New York City 
Sirs; 

It was indeed exciting to see these truly 
talented men play at the Garden However. 1 
cannot help hut deplore the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances that prov ide them w ith such lim- 
ited opportunities to play and make good 
money as professionals. There is no doubt 
that the amateurs of tennis live olf the fat 
of the land. This may be fine, but where 
dtHjs it leave the professional? 

MnrjGaI-Us 

Milwaukee 

THE FANS OF OONG HA 

Sirs: 

This letter is to inform you that the soft- 
ball season began at Dong Ma Air Fairce 
Station. Republic of Vietnam, on March 12. 
In the first game, the olliccrs of DetachmciU 
1. fi20th Tactical Control Squadron soundly 
trounced the noncommissioned ofllcers It)-^. 
Since Dong Ha is the northernmost Ameri- 
can military installation in South Vietnam 
wc undoubtedly have the record for the 
northernmost game ever lo be played in 
South Vietnam. Incidentally, there was an 
SRO crowd of .15 bewildered, laughing \'iel- 
namese children, who thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves. 

1st Liu-t. Thom vs A f alios.. USAF 
Dong Ha. South Vietnam 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SlsIRTI ll I I StHAII n, 

Time & Lite Rockelellcf L'emer, 

Nos York. New York I00;0. 


T ime tnc, aNo publishes Tivir. I irr. Fiinn se 
and. in coniunciion wiib iis suhsuliancs. the 
Internalional cJiiions of Timf and t.iit. 
Chairman of the Hoard. Andrew lleiskell; 
Chairman, t vecuine Commiiice, Ro> E-. 

I arson; Chairman. I .nance Comm, nee, 
Charles L. Siillman; President. James A. 
L.ncn: I veculive Vice President and Treasur- 
er. II, W. Hrumbauith; Vice President .md 
Secretary, Bernard Barnes; Vice President 
and Assisiani to the President, Arnold W. 
Carlson: Vise Presidein and Complrotler. 
John I . Harsev; \ ice Prcsidcnis, Charles A. 
Adams. Bernhard M. Auer. Khrii Austell, 
i d|iar K. Baker. Charles B. Bear. Clay Buck- 
hoiii. R. Nt. Buckley, John I.. Ilalicnheck, 
Jerome S. Hardy. Sidney I. James. Ar- 
thur VV. Keylor. Henry luce HI, Ralph l>. 
Pa.nc Jr.. Weston C. Pullen Jr.. J.mics R. 
Shepley: Assistant Comptroller and Assistant 
Sccrolarv. Ctiriis C. Messingor; Avs.sianl 
Treasurers, VV. O. Dasis, Esan S, Ingels, 
Kicli.ird B. McKcoiigh, 


Sports Illustrated 

SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

please include a SPORTS ll.LUSTRAILD label (o 
insure prompt scrsicc whencset^ou write about your 
subscription. 

SPOKIS IV l.LSVtt,\ll O. 

5 .IU Nnrih Micluuan Ase,. CTiicaito, III. 6061 1. 

Charles A. Adams. Vice I’rcsideni 

TO suasCRiee 

mail this furni with your pjsmeni, 
check one: 

□ new subscription. □ renew my subscription. 

SUBSCRIPTION RaTES 

L.S. and Canada: I >r. 17.50 

Mihtars pcisonoci anywhere in tlie world: I yr. W.OO 
All other: I >r. VIO.Oll 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

aiiai h lahi’l here 

If you're mosinu. please lei us know Toe weeks 
betorc chanumK sinir add'C's Hl.ise nusa/ine 
address label here, print your new uddrcNs below, 
ir you have a itueslion about sour subsi.ri|>iion, 
place yuur maga/inc address label here and clip 
(his form lu your leiier. 


address 


city siaie zipcode 


YESTERDAY 


MEET: 


Johnny’s Goof on Big Red 

A taint still clings to Jockey Johnny Loftus, who rode the great horse, 
Man o' War, in the only race Big Red ever lost by JACK MAHON 


W.ni can lind him \irtuall> anv Satur- 
' ila> v\hcn ihc horses are running in 
Vork. at (loet/'s ( ale on Jamaica 
Avenue in Jamaica. *si.>'. 

He's graver inw. the lines are sleeper 
in his wealher-uorn face anil, although 
he alvvavs Matches the Htm- o/ ilw H ecA 
from Aqueduct on T\'. Johnnv I oflus, 
<tX. one of the greatest jockevssif all time, 
admits he has never been to the Hig A. In 
fact, he hasn't been to an> Taceiraek m 
more than 12 tears. Act Johnnv 1 oftus 
was the first rider in historv to win rac- 
ing's famed Iiipic t rown. Me did. it in 
Idly on Sir Rarlon. That year he won 
S252.707 in purses, and his average of 
t7' , on winning mounts is a record that 
stdl stands. 

Paradovicallv. 1^1*) remains in mcm- 
orv the blackest year of e\-Jockev 
J» hnny loftus' life, lor it was m the 
siv-l'iiili ng Sanford Stakes on August 
I V |y|y at Saratoga that lid'liis rode 
Man o' \Nar when the immortal Rig 
Red lost to rpsel- Man o' War's only 
defeat m 21 starts. 

Mthoiigh Johnnv doesn't like to talk 
about It. others have debated, dissected 
and distorted his peisoiial calamity for 
almost half a ceniurv. 

■Tve evpiaincd that race hundreds of 
limes. " he says, "1 was the goal. That's 
all there was to it. It could happen to 
anyone. 

"Heck, if u ballplayer makes an error. 
It's forgotten. Why can't they forget that 
race? What hurt me most was the vicious 
gossip that there was something crook- 
ed about the rave. 

"Man o' War was very fractious at 
the start that day. He never could wan 
to get running, and the Sanford was no 
exception. 1 le broke through about thiee 
limes before the starter warned me to 
quiet him dow n oi else. 

"I wheeled Man o' Wf'ar around for an- 
other try. My head was turned when the 
held was sent away, I wasn't ready, and 
wc got away fifth m the held of seven." 

Most of the calamity howlers- who 
had never held a losing ticket on Big 
Red demanded to know why I ofuis 


had not rushed his horse right up to chal- 
lenge the leaders. 

"Hell. I could have gone up and taken 
the lead anytime 1 wanted." said Loftus. 
"But Mr. Riddle [Owner Samuel I). 
Riddle) had msirucied me to lay olf the 
early pace. 

"I'psel and (iokicn Broom led all the 
way and hugged the rail- about three 
lengths in from of me. I wasn'i too con- 
cerned. for they were rvmning each other 
into ihe ground, and 1 ligured one of 
them would he coming back to me. 

"Man o' War fought for his head at 
the top of the stretch, hut the pair in 
I'ronl stayed on the rail. When I attempt- 
ed to go through. 1 ran into a pi cket. 

"In the stretch I virtually rati up on 
(iolden Broom's heels. He was tiring, 
and I had to check Man o' War and go 
to the outside. 

■'ll cost me the race. 

"I wont past (iolden Broom, but VS il- 
lie Knapp, who was mil there two lengths 
m from on I'psel. was whipping away 
with all he had. I started waving my stick 
at Man o' War. He didn't respond until 
I shook It in front of hiseyes a few times. 
Then he took oil'. I le closed giound. but 
he just failed to get up. We missed by 
half a length, hut wc would have won it 
in another 50 or bl) yards." 

'Ihe boos of the sore losers that after- 
noon long ago liiigered for the rest of the 
season. The next year loftus was not 
granted a license to ride. 

1 hough respicteii turf writers, his fel- 
low lockeys and many trainers were in 
sympulhv with t oftiis. the Jockey ( luh 
kept him down and never ollicially gave 
a reason for doing si’- 

"1 could understand some of Ihe crit- 
icism," Johnny cvplaincil. "Man o' War 
had heateii I pscl easily m the I niled 
Slates Hotel Slakes and trounced him 
again a week after the Sanford. 

"But people forget the nine races I 
had won on Man o' War three of them 
after the Sanford Slakes." 

A veteran bookmaker backed up l.of- 
lus' denials of any collusion in the upset 
race I'f the century, "look." he said. 

‘oniiiiiird 



BEN STONER 

in Cincinnati 


Ben Stoner f<;e!s that be has an obligation 
to give his clients a service which they 
could not get anywhere else. He has de- 
voteii a lifetime to making tins plnlosoiihy 
a reality. 

A Chartered Life Underwriter, Ben holds 
degrees from several colleges including 
the Univeisity of Chicago. Active in alumni 
aftair.s. Ben has been a memtier of the 
Board of Regents of Chase Law School 
and has served as a member of the evening 
faculty at the University of Cincinnati. 
In addition, he has boon prominently as- 
sociated with numerous civic activities. He 
IS a full-time career representative with 
Connecticut General’s Cincinnati office 
located at 436 Carew Tower. One of the 
leading businessmen in the area. Ben can 
point with priik} to a career tilled with 
achievement. 

Ben Stoner does things a little diHeienlly 
. . . it's his idea to serve Inst. Men like 
Ben are located m the major metropolitan 
areas throughout the country. They make 
CG service much more valuable to families 
and businesses from coast to coast. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 

GENERAL 
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you have more than 30 interchangeable Nikkor lenses to choose from: 

14 interchangeable viewing screens: 4 interchangeable finders: 2 motor drives: 
copy and closeup equipment: macro and photomicrographic attachments: filters; 
flash units; cases: film cassettes, and an almost endless variety of accessories, 
whether you obtained your Nikon F today, yesterday or seven years ago. 


If you are earnestly considering the creative possibilities of photography, 
ask your dealer to show you the Nikon F. For details, write; 


Nikon Inc., Garden City. N.Y. 11533 Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries. Inc. 


HONEYMOON 

lor second rioneirnoonf 

Deer park Lodge 

SendtoOepi 6R6forColorBrocnure 
DEER PARK LODGE 

MANITOWISH WATERS.WISCONSIN 


If you 

want to change 
the world 

____^art^^e^ 

The Peace Corps 
Washington, 20.^23. 

□ Please send me information 
D Please send me an application. 

Name I 

Address - - 

City 

State Zip Code 


I 



Si’OKi' iLLi 'TRMtl) has uprooU'd many an 
iiM'U'.pecling reader and sent him off on a 
K.it.in (nr onto the ski slopes or out m ,i 
1J meter, depending on the season'. So, 
when vnu're sending a gift of SI to a friend, 
liii'irc'''' associate, student, neighbor, rela- 
tive, '•pnrisnian— be prepared! You may be 
vi.iring bim off on an adventure he'll nevei 
let you forget. Think it over-then send us 
the iMines and adctres'Cs. let us know how 
poll'd like the gilt cards signed. We'll be 
glad Id charge sour order and bill >nu laler 
at our special gilt rates: S7.50 for one sear- 
long subscription, only SG each if you order 
two or more. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
">40 North .SMchig.-»n Ave., thiiago. 111. 1 


Johnny’s Goof ronanum 

"Man o' U'ar closed at 1 1 to 20 (55o to 
a dollar) in the betting. If there was any 
gambling a*up m the works. I'd have 
heard about it. The price ssould never 
lia\e Iseen kniK-ked dosvn. It would have 
been jacked up on Rig Red to suck more 
iiiones in." 

The man who rr’de I'psel that historic 
afternoon. illie Knapp, now a spright- 
ly 76, can be found dails at the Uig A. 
Here is his version of the race they will 
never forget: 

".Any talk of Johnns Loflus pulling 
Man o' War in the Sanford is pure bunk." 
said W illie. "It was just poor racing luck 
that cost Johnny that race and let me 
win it. I don’t think he would have tak- 
en SlOO.tHK) to throw that race. 

"Johnny was so humiliated." contin- 
ued Willie, "that he didn't speak to me 
for two or three weeks following the 
race." As an interesting aside to the big- 
gest win of his life. Willie confides he re- 
ceived a fee of exactly S25 for beating 
Man o' War! 

"W'c didn't get the 10' ; cut the ji>ck- 
eysarc paid today." W'iHie explains with 
a shrug. "The Sanford was worth S3, 925 
then. It's worth about 520,000 today." 

During his career Johnny Loftus won 
virtually every major stake in the coun- 
try. including the Kentucky Derby in 
1916 on Cieorge Smith. In his racing life 
he won 509 races in 2.092 tries. 

When he was not given a license in 
1920 and Clarence Kummer replaced 
him tm Man o' War. Loflus. who was 
having trouble with his weight, decided to 
abandon his riding career and applied 
for a trainer's license that was prompt- 
ly approved. 

From 1920 until 1939 little Johnny 
handled horses for some of the most 
prominent sportsmen in America, includ- 
ing Thomas Fortune Ryan, and won a 
fair share of important stakes. 

"I filially gave it all up when I ran into 
a bad losing streak," said Johnny. "I 
don’t talk too much about racing any- 
more. because when I do I'm always 
asked what happened the day Man o' 
War got beat." 

Johnny works as a carpenter now and. 
for relaxation, likes to go fishing with 
his 12-year-old son. In I960 he was elect- 
ed to the National Jockeys' Hall of Fame 
ai Pimlico. Md. Johnny didn’t show up 
for the induction ceremonies. He knew 
someone would bring up the 1919 San- 
ford Stakes, And Johnny Loflus would 
rather forget it. ino 
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The world’s best gin 
used to come from Britaun. 



We acknowledge their being first. 

(The British started making gin even before 
we started a country.) 

And we think the British still make very 
fine gin, indeed. But we make Calvert Gin 
right here in America. Especially for the 
American martini. It's at least as good as 
anything the British send over, and it’s 
incontestably drier. 

You see, we put Calvert Gin through several 
extra distilling steps to make it 100% dry. 

100% for the American martini. 

What’s more, we gather choice botanicals 
from all over the world. And we use fresh, hand 
cut lime peel to get a fresh,crisp flavor. 

(As far as we know, no one else 
including the British.) 

Where would you say the world’s 
best gin comes from now? 


What makes 
Viceroy 
the right one? 



Only Viceroy’s 
got the filter for 
the taste that’s right! 


In^ tM -^»Ayrrv* 


